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THE NEW PLAYS 


A rare combination of good acting, good 
plot and good fun is Mr. Lazarus, the com- 
edy in which Henry Dixey returns to 
Broadway. (Shubert.) 


Pierrot the Prodigal. Pantomime clever- 
ly musicked and charmingly staged, acted 
with a surprizing degree of sincerity and 
effectiveness. (Booth. 


The scenery, designed by Urban, is the 
best thing about Flora Bella—a musical 
comedy with passable music and not more 
than three funny lines. Lina Abarbanell 
dances well. (Casino. ) 


A Pair of Queens. It is rarely that one 
sees nowadays a farce so free from vul- 
garity and so well played all around. 
Maude Eburne as the maid is a whole 
show in herself. (Longacre. ) 


“The Home of the Melodrama” opens 
with one of the worst, The Hour of Temp- 
tation, introduced in a soliloquy by the 
devil and ended by the heroine’s last gasp 
of the Lord’s Prayer. (Daly’s.) 


There’s no use talking. Anna Pavlowa 
has got to learn to skate. This year as last 
the ice ballet is the chief attraction of The 
Big Show, and even Pavlowa looks awk- 
ward by comparison. (Hippodrome.) 


George Arliss is a consummate character 
actor. In Paganini he ‘presents a masterful 
portrayal of the eccentricities of genius. 
Unfortunately the play is flimsy makeshift. 
Arliss deserves a better fate. (Criterion.) 


The Man Who Came Back. An adapta- 
tion by Jules Eckert Goodman of John 





Flemings Wilson’s story depicting the re-’ 


turn and regeneration of a modern Broad- 
way Prodigal Son. Theatric, disagreeable 
and strong. (Playhouse.) 


Take voodoo, bananas, hurricane, “de- 
serving Democrats,” machetes, petroleum, 
éun-worship (under ground), American 
flag (pocketed), tom-tom, mother-in-law— 
mix, throw in chunks of local color. Result 
The Flame, political melodrama. (Lyric.) 


Several of last season’s successes con- 
tinue. In Sybil (Empire) Julia and Donald 
dance better than ever, and Joseph has nu- 
merous new jokes; The Boomerang (Belas- 
co) has come back with increased popular- 
ity ; ie one is still playing The Great 
Lover (C. and H.) ; and Fair and Warmer 
(Harris), like any other weather forecast, 
may be a laughing matter for some time 
to come. 








IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


An invitation to members of the 
New York Fire Department to codp- 
erate personally in its improvement has 
not only shown the live interest which 
the men take in their work, but has 
also produced a number of valuable 
suggestions making for greater effi- 
ciency in both the prevention and ex- 
tinguishing of fires. Among the ideas 
brought forward was that of motion 
pictures—prompted by the frequently 
demonstrated ignorance of thousands 
of people on this point—showing how 
to turn in an alarm. In the same con- 
nection a plan was outlined by another 
fireman for having the cards giving the 
location and method of using alarm 
boxes printed in various languages. A 
medical kit for drivers and the pro- 
vision of special instruction as to the 
treatment of horses injured in service 
was another suggested direction of im- 
provement; a fourth was a map system 
at engine houses by which the quickest 
route to any point in the district could 
be readily ascertained. Two of the men 
tendered devices for theater seats that 
would facilitate exit in case of fire, 





while C. J. Damarest is specially men- 
tioned for improvements in a pumping 
station at Blackwell’s Island which 
effect an increase from 500 gallons of 
water to 3000 a minute. The Adminis- 
tration Medal, given yearly, was won 
by Battalion Chief G. J. Kuss, whose 
idea is to have all the firemen in the 
city attend the lectures previously 
given only to officers at the Fire Col- 
lege. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Senator LopGE—Villa is still alive. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I hate the Ger- 
mans. 

Rospert Bacon—I am an avowed un- 
neutral. 

CHARLES FE. 
panacea. 

GENERAL JOFFRE—The debacle is coming 
for the enemy. 

PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY—Jealousy is an 
insult to a woman. 

Prince Leorpotp—-The Rumanians will 
get their whacks. 

E. W. Hetms—If you’ve nothing to say 
talk about yourself. 

CHARLES E. Huaues—I don’t see how 
we can lose now. 

Davip Luxoyp-GrorceE—Germany has 
missed her chance. 

Dr. ANNA H. SHAw—America is not a 
soup kitchen. 

CARDINAL MeErRcIER—The hour of our 
deliverance approaches. 

SENATOR PENROSE—I’m a plain humble 
worker in the vineyard. 

Senatork Asnurst—The Senator has 
sweetbreads for brains. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM -—Germany knows she 
is fighting for her existence. 

Rev. Hersert 8S. BicELow—Nobody 
likes to pay for a dead horse. 

Wooprow WiLson—Nothing permanent 
is ever accomplished by force. 

SEcRETARY DanreLs—The only thing 
that counts in this world is results. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT—I’'d rather be 
under the rule of a king than a boss. 

M. HanotTavux—lIt is not merely a new 
army which has arisen. It is really the new 
world. 

SAMUEL GomPpERS—The eight-hour prin- 
ciple has been universally accepted by 
society. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN—If you follow 
my directions you will be able to float in 
one lesson. 

HERBERT CAVANESS—Kansas was not 
born to languish in the monotony of flaccid 
mediocrity. 

MEXICAN COMMISSIONER CABRERA — 
Watchful waiting has probably saved the 
life of my nation. 

Bruty Sunpay—It is just as easy to 
count the mercies of God as it is the office 
seekers after election. 

ADMIRAL DEwEyY—The attacks that have 
been made on our navy are as false as 
many of them are shameless. 

Senator STonE—I have never known 
such a motley group of discredited bosses 
and nondescripts as are gathered about 
Hughes. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—For three 
years it has been my fortune or misfortune 
to hear the speeches made in the United 
States Senate. 

THEODORE DRIESER—If my name were 
Drieserhefsky and I came from Warsaw 
I’d have no trouble. But I came from 
Indiana, so good night. 

PRESIDENT HADLEY—The slow influence 
of example rather than the quick compul- 
sion of law is the means by which the real 
regeneration of society is achieved. 





HucHes—I have no 
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WHILE THE GARGOYLE WATCHES 
FRENCH SOLDIERS MARCHING BENEATH THE WALLS OF A RUINED CHURCH 
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TOWARDS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


HE great railroad strike—that was saved 

from coming off only by the hurried yielding of 

Congress and the President—and the renewed 

conflict on the traction lines of New York City 
put searching questions to us as a people. 

What do we propose to do about it? Can we permit 
the employers and the workers in the transportation 
services, local and national, to go on settling their dif- 
ferences by force and arms over our prostrate selves? 
Since we obviously cannot permit it, what other method 
of solution of their controversies have we to offer—and 
to compel them to take? 

Strikes, like war, have two fatal disabilities. They 
cause an intolerable amount of suffering, to the inno- 
cent bystanders as well as to the participants; and there 
is no certainty that the decisions they bring about will 
be just. It is a tiresome truism that the use of force 
never determines who is right, but only who is the 
stronger; but it is one of those truisms, like the multi- 
plication table, that must be reiterated until everybody 
accepts them without question. 

Strikes, like war; must pass. They must pass because 
men are, at least potentially, reasoning beings, and war, 
both international and industrial, is unreasonable, But 
there is much that must be done before their passing 
will be in any considerable degree accomplished. 


UST at the moment we are concerned in this country 

with a special phase of this problem of industrial con- 
flict. It has to do with disputes between employer and 
worker in public service enterprises. This is a particu- 
larly interesting phase of the industrial problem be- 
cause in it the elements stand out with peculiar dis- 
tinctness. We shall some day realize that all industry is 
a matter of public service, to which the community has 
a real and vital relation; but in this day of the world 
the impression still widely persists that there is such a 
thing as “private business,” the human relations within 
which are matters subject only to personal arrangement 
unhampered by community action. 

But in the public service enterprises it is increasingly 
clear to any but the feudal-minded that there are three 
parties at interest—those who provide the capital and 
manage the business, those who perform the labor, and 
the community at large. The community has an indis- 
putable part in this trio because the business is founded 
on a privilege granted by the community thru a fran- 
chise; and because the convenience and comfort of the 


community are affected with the most complete direct- 
ness by the conditions under which the business is car- 
ried on. 


N a public service enterprise the third party in inter- 

est, the public, has the ultimate authority and the 
ultimate responsibility. The community must not. only 
see to it that the railroads accord justice to the 
public; it must not only make certain that the rail- 
roads receive justice from the public. It must insist 
that the railroad managers and the railroad workers 
maintain the balance of justice between themselves. 
It is not conducive to the common good that a trolley 
line should not render efficient service to the people; 
nor that the people should compel a trolley line to oper- 
ate under unfair and oppressive conditions; nor that the 
motormen and conductors on the trolley line should be 
overworked or underpaid; nor that the managers of the 
trolley should he bullied by a powerful labor union. 

The representatives of the community in New York 
City during the recent traction strike recognized this 
responsibility of theirs, and attempted to bring about 
justice and peace between employers and workers thru 
the medium of conference and counsel and compromise. 
The representatives of the nation recognized it in the 
threatened railroad strike and, under the influence of 
the organized power of the workers, compelled by legis- 
lation the employers to grant their demands. 

No question is settled until it is settled right. The 
New York traction agreement has already been broken, 
and each side throws the blame upon the other. The rail- 
roads threaten to attack the constitutionality of the 
railroad eight-hour law in the courts; and in any case 
the fact that the law was passed as it was, frankly to 
avert a cessation of railroad operation thru a strike and 
not because Congress was convinced of the justice of 
the workers’ demands, raises the irritating doubt 
whether, after all, that question was settled right, At 
least it was not settled in the right way. 

All these considerations point, as we said in a recent 
editorial, toward another way of resolving and avoid- 
ing disputes between employers and workers in public 
service enterprises. If we were to combine two of the 
elements in the trio into one we should simplify the 
problem and accelerate the solution. We can do it by 
making the community the employer, by establishing 
government ownership and operation of railroads, trac- 
tion lines and other public services. 
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We should then have only two interests at stake—the 
public interest, as owner of the enterprise and benefici- 
ary of the service, and the interest of the workers. More 
and more, as humanity becomes more enlightened—and 
more human—is it coming to be realized that the inter- 
est of the workers is not a private interest but an in- 
tensely public one. The past generation, and particular- 
ly the past decade, has seen this recognition taking 
shape in legislative, administrative and judicial process. 
The interest of the workers is the interest of all. So 
with government ownership of public services we should 
have the present apparent division into three unrelated 
interests replaced by amalgamation into one universal 
intérest. The problem before the government represen- 
tatives of the people would then be to afford public 
service at the lowest rates compatible with the most en- 
lightened conditions of work and generously just stand- 
ards of compensation to the workers. 

There is one other element that is making for gov- 
ernment ownership. If the operations of the railroads 
are to be regulated by government at both ends of the 
line, thru the fixing of railroad rates by commission 
and the decreeing of wages and hours of labor by Con- 
gress, it may soon be difficult to induce private capital 
to invest in railway extensions and improvements. 

The natural risk of investment may be too largely in- 
creased to make such investments sufficiently attractive. 
Our railroads must be continually extended and im- 
proved. If private capital will not, public capital must. 

It is probably true that government operation, under 
existing conditions of political development, does not 
mean the most economically sound operation. Any of our 
great railroads, for instance, is better organized and 
managed from the dual point of view of efficiency and 
economy, than our postal service. To say this is to cast 
no reflection upon individual postal officials and em- 
ployees; it is to reflect rather upon Congress and the 
people back of Congress. But whosoever the fault, the 
condition flagrantly persists. 

Nevertheless, there comes a point where the economic 
loss thru political management may be offset by the 
social gain. Freedom from interruptions in the service 
thru labor disputes would be a condition worth a high 
price. The assurance of the best working conditions and 
thoroly adequate pay for all workers would be a social 
advantage worth making sacrifice for. 

This is the theoretical logic of the question. It is rap- 
idly becoming the practical logic of the situation. Gov- 
ernment ownership of the public services looms large on 
the horizon. 





AS MAINE GOES— 


HE results of the state election in Maine are 

diversely interpreted in the rival political camps. 
To Republicans they mean the election in November 
of Mr. Hughes; to Democrats the success of Mr. Wilson. 
Or so they say. 

The truth is, nobody knows. In most presidential 
years, as Maine went, so went the nation. But in 1892 
the nation absolutely repudiated the Pine Tree State 
as a guide and elected Cleveland after a substantial 
Republican victory in Maine in September. 

But one deduction is probably sound. In states like 
Maine, where most of the Progressives were originally 
Republicans, they are returning to their old allegiance. 


This is the natural thing to expect; and Maine seems 
to indicate that it is happening. 

There are other states further west, however, where 
many Progressives came from the Democratic party. 
It is natural to expect them, on the whole, to go back 
whence they came. 

If we only knew how many of the 4,000,000 Roosevelt 
voters of 1912 were erstwhile Republicans and how 
many erstwhile Democrats, we would dare to draw from 
the Maine election a fairly confident prediction of the 
result in November. But we do not know; tho we believe 
most of them were Republicans. 

However, after hearivg from the State o’ Maine, we 
are prepared to prophesy that Mr. Wilson will not be 
any too easily reélected. 





TAKE JONESCU 


HE credit for bringing Rumania into the war on 

the side of the Allies must go chiefly to Mr. Jonescu, 
for he has labored as long and earnestly for it as Veni- 
zelos has labored, so far in vain, to induce Greece to take 
the same action. 

Both these ex-premiers, tho out-of office, have exer- 
cized a greater influence over national policy than those 
who are nominally at the head of the government. In 
a very remarkable address delivered by Take Jonescu as 
leader of the opposition and minority party in the Ru- 
manian Chamber of Deputies, December 16 and 18, 1915, 
and recently published in English by Causton, London, 
under the title of “The Policy of National Instinct,” he 
tells of the efforts he made to have little Rumania prove 
herself great by declaring war on Austria-Hungary two 
years ago. He has always been am ardent expansionist 
and in 1894 when Mr. Stourdza declared that “Nobody 
in this kingdom thinks of the conquest of Transylvania” 
because if successful it would destroy Austria-Hungary 
and involve all Europe, Take Jonescu boldly challenged 
the right of any Rumanian statesman to fix the frontiers 
of the country for all time. As he now says this consid- 
eration for the feelings of Rumania’s ally, Austria-Hun- 
gary, “implied a mental reservation” and was 


a provisional attitude destined to last just so long as the 
European situation which prevented us from realizing our 
national ideal. For our ultimate pe which was cherished 
in the minds of us all and made all our hearts beat, has al- 
ways been the same—our unification within the boundaries 
traced for us by Trajan—I mean, astride the Carpathians 
and pushing out to right and left with all our power. 


Jonescu frankly avowed these ambitions even to those 
most concerned to thwart them. Twenty years ago when 
he was put out of office in 1895 because he was accused 
of supporting the national movement beyond the Car- 
pathians, he had a talk with Baron Banffy, Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary: 

The first word of the Hungarian statesman was, “Never 
tell me, M. Jonescu, that you don’t want to take Transyl- 
vania!” I replied, “No, I can’t tell you that, because, if I 
did, you would think me either a liar or a cur. I do want to 
take Transylvania, but I cannot.” 

When my turn came I said to him: “Neither will you tell 
me that you don’t want to get to the Black Sea!” 

And he answered, “I do want to, but I cannot.” 


And we consulted together to see if we could discover a 
modus vivendi. 


In this speech also Take Jonescu reveals the secret of 
Rumania’s action in 1913 when she suddenly and with- 
out provocation took up arms against Bulgaria and an- 
nexed an additional section of the Dobrudja to which 
she had no ethnic claim. This bold move aroused consid- 
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erable comment at the time, for Austria-Hungary, with 
whom Rumania had been allied ever since 1883, was the 
secret instigator of Bulgaria’s attack upon Serbia and 
Greece. But according to Jonescu Rumania did not cross 
the Danube into Bulgaria until it had been ascertained 
that this action would be regarded with favor by the 
Triple Entente, thru which Rumania hoped to realize 
her national unity. Evidently then the events we are now 
witnessing are but following out the understanding be- 
tween Rumania and the Entente Allies at least three 
years ago. 


THE IRISH MUDDLE 


CCORDING to all reports the situation in Ireland 
is worse than ever. Tho the Dublin rebellion was 
crushed the Sinn Fein has more sympathizers than be- 
fore the outbreak. The execution of the rebel leaders 
and Sir Roger Casement, justifiable tho it was under 
military law, has caused widespread resentment among 
the Irish at home and abroad. On the other hand, the 
opponents of Home Rule regard the rising at Dublin 
as justifying their distrust of the Nationalists, and they 
are more determined than ever that the measure shall 
never go into effect. After thirty years of struggle, in 
which many more important issues were set aside and 
the power of the Lords curtailed for the purpose, the 
Liberals and Nationalists succeeded in passing the 
Home Rule bill three times thru Parliament and getting 
it signed by the King, yet they cannot carry it out, al- 
tho they still command a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. The compromise arranged by Lloyd George re- 
ceived the assent of John Redmond for the Nationalists 
and Sir Edward Carson for the Ulsterites, but after 
both parties had agreed to it the cabinet altered it, so 
now the question is again in the air. The net result is 
that Redmond has lost confidence in the cabinet and the 
Irish people have lost confidence in Redmond. The com- 
promise was in itself a violation of the principle for 
which the Ulsterites contended, since it arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from the scope of Home Rule districts in which 
the Home Rulers are in the majority and included dis- 
tricts in which there are over 300,000 Protestants. 
Meanwhile the south of Ireland is kept in order by 
the presence of sixty thousand British soldiers under 
the command of Sir John French, who resigned his com- 
mission four months before the war because he sympa- 
thized with the five hundred British officers who re- 
fused to keep order in the north of Ireland. Sir Roger 
Casement has been hanged because he went to Berlin to 
solicit the aid of the German Emperor in behalf of the 
Irish Nationalists. But Sir Edward Carson, who went 
to Berlin before the war to solicit the aid of the German 
Emperor in 1913 was made a member of the cabinet and 
will be a member of the Irish Parliament if Home Rule 
goes into effect.. Before the war the Carson organ, the 
Morning Post, said: “The rule of Germany is to be pre- 
ferred to that of John Redmond” and the Irish Church- 
man said: “We have the offer of aid from a constitu- 
tional monarch who, if Home Rule is forced on the 
Protestants of Ireland, is prepared to send an army 
over to attach Ireland to his dominions. Protestants of 
Ireland will welcome their deliverance.” The rebels of 
Dublin were courtmartialed and shot for importing 
arms from Germany to use against the King’s troops, 
but the rebels of Belfast who less than three years ago 
imported arms from Germany to use against the King’s 


troops were not put to the slightest personal incon- 
venience then and now they occupy high positions in 
the government and the army. Over such a situation 
nobody can rejoice but the Germans. 








THE SUPERSTITION OF FRESH AIR 


HE popular idea that there is something peculiarly 

beneficial or invigorating about outdoor air has 
been effectually dispelled by the experiments carried on 
during the past few years under the auspices of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation. The latest 
results of this investigation given in School and Society 
for May 6 and August 12, 1916, show that the children 
in a school room provided with a liberal supply of out- 
door air do no better work and make no more progress 
than those in a room where the air is partly recirculated. 
The experiments ran for three months at a time, the 
teachers exchanged ‘rooms, and a very elaborate system 
of mental tests devised by Professor Thorndike of Teach- 
ers’ College was used to test accuracy, speed, memory 
and improvement. The results in the fresh air room 
came out practically the same as in the recirculated air 
room, what little difference there was being mostly in 
favor of the latter. 

It appears then that if air is kept to the proper tem- 
perature, humidity and composition it may be breathed 
again and again without deleterious effects. The matter 
of composition, which used to absorb the attention of 
sanitarians, is the least important of the three for it has 
been found by experiment that a considerable increase 
in the percentage of carbon dioxide or decrease in oxy- 
gen makes comparatively little difference. 

In accordance with this theory some of the most 
modern and best constructed gymnasiums, that of the 
International Y. M. C. A. College of Springfield, for 
instance, have no open windows. The air is continually 
being drawn thru an apparatus that washes, cools or 
warms it and gives it the amount of moisture proper 
to its temperature. Of course, without such purification 
and rectification the air of a closed room would soon be- 
come intolerable, so those of us who live in houses not 
provided with a circulatory system of this type had best 
keep our windows open. 


NEW ERA OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


HEN the Kaiser sent his brother, Prince Henry, 

Grand Admiral of the German Navy, as a com- 
mercial envoy to the United States in 1902 the address 
of welcome at the Boston banquet was given by Ex- 
Secretary Olney. In reference to the entrance of America 
into the international competition for the world’s 
markets, Mr. Olney spoke with remarkable frankness 
and almost prophetic insight: 


We are now entering upon a contest for industrial su- 
premacy, the most intense and arduous the world has ever 
seen. Fortunate will it be if this contest does not, like so 
many others, degenerate into grim-visaged war with all its 
unutterable brutalities and horrors! The errand here of 
your Royal Highness, with the hearty welcome tendered 
and the favorable impression produced, should do much to 
preclude so dire a result. Under its influence the two coun- 
tries are recognizing each other as generous and worthy 
rivals—are joining in a sort of handshake as a courteous 
but significant preliminary to the combat before them— 
and are thus in a way pledging themselves that, whatever 
the stress of the contest, it shall not transgress the rightful 
rules of the game nor overstep the limits which Christian- 
ized and civilized peoples ought to observe under whatever 
provocation. 
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Mr. Olney’s fears have been realized in a more terrible 
way than he could have imagined. The struggle for the 
commercial supremacy among the European powers in- 
creased in intensity until it culminated in a war that has 
involved almost the whole world with the exception of 
the American republics. And after the war is over there 
is every indication that the commercial rivalry will be 
resumed with greater earnestness and more bitter feel- 
ing than ever before. All of the warring nations have 
learned lessons of economy and self-sufficiency, and they 
are now organizing in two great groups with the object 
of trade warfare. Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
considering the possibility of combining their interests 
in a Mittelewropa, an economic unit of Central Europe. 
On the other hand, the eight Allied Powers represented 
at the Paris conference in June, 1916, adopted a policy 
of mutual support and of antagonism to the Central 
Powers that is to continue for an indefinite period after 
peace is declared. According to this agreement all trade 
with Germany and her allies and with their subjects 
resident in neutral countries is prohibited during the 
war and they will not be allowed after the war to receive 
the treatment accorded to the “most favored nation.” 
German products are either to be excluded altogether 
from the markets of the Allies or to be subjected to 
special restrictions. 

An authoritative explanation of the meaning of these 
measures is to be found in the speech of Walter Runci- 
man, president of the British Board of Trade, before the 
House of Commons, in which he said: 


We are, in fact, mobilizing for Imperial purposes and for 
the purposes of the Allies the whole economic strength of 
the British Empire. . . . Never again shall subsidized 
foreign liners be permitted to run into British ports as 
freely as British ships. We must see to it that, 
having ended this war victoriously; we do not give Germany 
a chance for reconstructing her economic machinery.. . . 
Commercially, Germany is a beaten nation. . . . The 
real trouble is that, when the war comes to an end, having 
been beaten at sea and, we hope, on shore also, German 
will wish to embark on a new economic campaign. It will 
be necessary for us in making peace to see to it that Ger- 
many does not again raise her head. 


The most important clause in the decisions of the 
Paris Economic Conference is its “declaration of inde- 
pendence” which reads as follows: 


The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy coun- 
tries in so far as regards the raw materials and manu- 
factured articles essential to the normal development of 
their economic activities. These measures should be directed 
to assuring the independence of the Allies not only so far 
as concerns their sources of supply, but also as regards 
their financial, commercial, and maritime organization. 


This economic independence which the Allies are now 
planning for has been accomplished for Germany by 
force of the Allies blockade. Never before was a great 
commercial nation put to such a strain. In Germany 
were some sixty-six million people of whom about a fifth 
were supported by foreign commerce and fed by foreign 
food. Suddenly and without time for readjustment they 
were cut off from the outside world together with Aus- 
tria-Hungary and compelled to rely upon their own 
resources. For more than two years the interned nations 
have proved capable of supporting themselves and carry- 
ing on a war against superior numbers attacking on all 
sides. Having proved the possibility of self-sufficiency, 
as much probably to the surprize of themselves as to 
that of their enemies, they are now considering the 
possibility of continuing the policy after the war and 


never again becoming dependent for their existence and 
prosperity upon the outside world. 

The most definite and concrete exposition of this policy 
is to be found in Naumann’s Mitteleuropa, which has had 
an immense sale in Germany and has just been trans- 
lated into English. Dr. Friedrich Naumann is an original 
genius, a political party all by himself. While a Prot- 
estant pastor he became interested in the constructive 
side of socialism, developed a system of Christian social- 
ism of his own and founded the radical weekly Die 
Hilfe (“The Help”). His ideal is the union of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and perhaps Bulgaria, or other states 
to form an independent economic unit. This mid-Europe 
or Central Europe or Centralia, or whatever it may be 
called, would include a great variety of races and re- 
ligions and almost all of the natural resources necessary 
for industry. It could utilize for the common good the 
best elements of its constituents. 

Naumann finds that the unique strength of Germany 
lies mainly in the following factors: an incorruptible 
and efficient body of administrators, the Prussian bu- 
reaucracy ; well organized and disciplined army of work- 
ingmen, the Social Democracy; an unequaled number of 
scientists and technicians; and an exceptionally able 
group of financiers and organizers of large scale indus- 
try, such as the Essen steel works and the Hamburg- 
American steamship line. Now the war has shown that 
these elements, formerly antagonistic, can work together 
for the common good and he proposes that they continue 
after the war, giving the German genius for organiza- 
tion greater scope than it has ever had. Germany should 
learn from all of her great men. The educators for the 
new epoch, he says, should be “Frederick II, Kant, 
Bebel, Legien, Kirdorf and Ballin” all combined. Nau- 
mann cares little for dynasties or political divisions. 
These would sink naturally into insignificance in the face 
of such a union of industrial forces. In his “Central 
Europe” there would be no waste and no want; there 
would be no one idle or out of work, no one lacking food. 

This is the vision of a poet and a reformer; but Ger- 
many had gone a good way toward realizing his ideal be- 
fore the war and still farther since, so it is safe to proph- 
esy continued advance in this direction. The ambitions of 
the Allies have not yet been put in so concrete a form as 
this volume, but the resolutions of the Paris conference 
point toward a similar development. Evidently, then, 
there will be after the war two great antagonistic groups 
of commercial powers in both of which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution will be more efficiently organ- 
ized than ever before. The United States will be outside 
either group and will have to meet their competition 
alone unless it unites with the southern republics or 
other neutral nations to form a third trade group. But 
what chance will the United States stand against na- 
tions organized for efficiency if it sticks to its present 
policy of breaking up business into warring units, keep- 
tng trade unions separate, allowing railroad employers 
and employees to settle their disputes by seeing which 
is in a position to hurt the public most, and leaving 
every man to find a job if he can and get what he can 
out of it? In the internal organization of offices and 
factories Americans have done wonders, but the rela- 
tions between different offices and factories are left to 
chance and greed. A disorganized America will be no 
match for an organized Europe either in peace or. war. 
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- The second week of 
The New London the American-Mexi- 
can joint conference 
at New London did not bring the main 
questions with which the two sides re- 
spectively are most deeply concerned 
officially before the conference. But 
considerable progress was made in lay- 
ing the groundwork for a considera- 
tion of these perplexing subjects. The 
Mexican conferees are palpably—and 
not unnaturally—interested almost ex- 
clusively in one thing: getting the 
American troops out of Mexico. The 
American conferees go deeper in their 
inquiries. They are concerned with the 
more fundamental questions of the ex- 
tent of the actual control by the de 
facto government over conditions in 
Mexico, of the plans and purposes of 
Sefior Carranza and his associates for 
the rehabilitation of the country, of the 
ability of their government to fulfil 
the obligations incumbent upon it. 

Sefior Cabrera and his fellow con- 
ferees have made several efforts to 
bring the question of withdrawal defi- 
nitely into the foreground; but Secre- 
tary Lane and the American repre- 
sentatives have been equally insistent 
upon postponing that question until 
they know more about what can be ex- 
pected in the way of security and good 
order from the Carranza government 
itself. 

Meanwhile, the American conferees 
have been learning a good deal about 
Mexican conditions and problems. Ear- 
ly in the week Sefior Cabrera made a 
comprehensive statement on the present 
situation in Mexico which tended to 
show the growing ability of the de 
facto government to deal with internal 
disorders and to protect life and prop- 
erty. The course of the revolution was 
set forth from its beginning until it 
controlled the coast lines and the 
greater part of the interior of the 
country. “This accomplished,” said 
Sefior Cabrera, “General Carranza im- 
mediately addrest himself to the prob- 
lem of organizing civil government in 
the states under his control. His pur- 
pose has been to accustom the people 
as soon as possible to the orderly pro- 
cedure of civil rule and to limit to as 
great an extent as possible the more 
arbitrary methods of military govern- 
ment. At the present moment civil gov- 
ernors have been installed in ten states; 
and in the territory of lower Cali- 
fornia.” The Mexican chairman further 
outlined the plans which Sefior Car- 
ranza has for the speedy civil reorgani- 
zation of the country. These include as 
their most important element the revi- 
sion of the Mexican constitution by a 
convention. 

Confirmation was given to this state- 
ment later in the week by news from 
Mexico that General Carranza had is- 
sued a call for the election of delegates 
to such a constitutional convention. The 
call refers back to the Plan of Guade- 


Conference 


loupe, promulgated in 1913 before the 
downfall of Huerta and elaborated the 
next year at Vera Cruz. It declares 
that it has always been the intention 
of the First Chief to carry out this pro- 
gram, and that various measures have 
already been adopted to provide govern- 
ment of and for the people, to improve 
the economic situation of the working 
classes and to insure a correct appli- 
cation of republican principles as em- 
bodied in the constitution. It has been 
found necessary, however, in order to 
make these reforms effective, to make 
changes in the constitution to remove 
the danger of the tyrannous absorption 
of power by the executive and to cor- 
rect other inadequacies. Therefore a 
Constitutional Assembly is to be pro- 
vided, its members elected on October 
15 and the assembly meeting on Decem- 
ber 1, and lasting two months, “thru 
which the whole country will be able 
to express clearly its sovereign will.” 

Last week also, President Wilson re- 
ceived the Mexican conferees on the 
“Mayflower” and later returned their 
call at their hotel. He assured them 


-of his sympathy with the aims of the 


revolutionists in Mexico, and indicated 
his comprehension of the great prob- 
lems, political, economic and _ social, 
which Mexico is facing. He declared 
that regeneration for Mexico must 
come from within, and that develop- 
ment must be parallel on all three lines. 
He sought to impress on the Mexican 
delegates the necessity for the protec- 
tion of life and property in Mexico, 
and urged that a democracy could not 
be established successfully until con- 
ditions for the safety of life and prop- 
erty were secured. 

Senor Cabrera in his reply referred 
to the United States as leader of the 
movement for free government and as 
the tutor to which Mexico must look in 
striving for the type of government 
its people sought. 
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THE “DEUTSCHLAND” BOOK 
It was typically German to clip from American 
newspapers every word of comment on the 
successful voyage of the pioneer submarine 
merchantman and bind the clippings in this 
huge book—as big as a grand piano—which will 
be installed in the Royal Library at Berlin 


, The second traction 

Hew York's strike in New York 
Traction Strike City made during the 
past week little progress in either 
direction. Subway and elevated con- 
tinued to give practically full service. 
The surface lines involved slowly im- 
proved their service and increased the 
number of cars they were able to run. 
Threats were widespread of sym- 
pathetic strikes in trades connected 
closely or remotely with the operation 
of the traction lines, and even of a 
general strike thruout the city, but the 
threatened results did not materialize. 
Mayor Mitchel and the Public Service 
Commission have made a careful in- 
vestigation of the second strike in its 
relation to the agreement which ter- 
minated the first and have set forth 
their findings. The statement first re- 
fers to the agreement of August 6 
and its applicability in principle to the 
subway and elevated lines, which were 
not involved in the earlier strike: 


The agreement of August 6 was made 
with deliberation and care. It constitutes 
a statement of rights and principles. At 
the earnest solicitation of both sides the 
Mayor of the city and the chairman of the 
commission underwrote that agreement, 
which meant that they would use their best 
efforts and their official power to secure 
full compliance. To safeguard both sides, 
but more particularly the interests of the 
public, a complete method of arbitration 
was provided, in place of the strike and the 
lockout. For this purpose the agreement 
definitely provided that: 

“All disputes that may arise between the 
company and the employes in the future 
on which they cannot mutually agree shall 
be submitted to arbitration as herein pro- 
vided.” 

The various witnesses who appeared be- 
fore us concur in the opinion that 
the agreement of August 6 was a fair, rea- 
sonable and workable agreement provided 
it was observed in letter and in spirit. 

On August 10, when the commission filed 
its memorandum, there was no agreement 
covering the subway and the elevated. On 
August 30, it appears from the testimony 
before us, the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company received a committee of its men, 
members of the Amalgamated Association, 
attended by the same advisers and spokes- 
men who appeared before us in the matter 
of the other railways. After discussion, Mr. 
Hedley informed Mr. Fitzgerald and his 
associates that, as the same men governed 
the policies of the Interborough as gov- 
erned the policies of the railways company, 
they might proceed upon the assumption 
that the principles and policies embodied 
in the railways agreement of August 6 
would be regarded as controlling in the 
case of the Interborough. It was definitely 
agreed to by both that the principle of 
freedom to organize, the principle of free- 
dem from intimidation or coercion, and the 
principle of arbitration should govern. Al- 
tho this agreement was not reduced to writ- 
ing and signed by the parties, it was ap- 
proved by President Shonts and was relied 
upon by both sides in their respective nego- 
tiations. 


The statement then relates that the 
officers of the Interborough—the sub- 
way and elevated company—advised 
their men not to join the Amalgamated 
Union, but to organize a union of their 
own. A large majority of the men fol- 
lowed this advice, formed a new 
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THE QUEBEC BRIDGE AS IT WAS TO HAVE LOOKED 


The great structure was to be 3,239 feet long, connecting Quebec with the opposite shore of the St. Lawrence. Eight railroads were to use it to 
shorten the transcontinental rail journey by 200 miles. In 1907 another cantilever bridge at this crossing collapsed in the process of construction 







brotherhood, and individually signed 
two-year agreements with the Inter- 
borough covering wages and conditions 
of work. It is claimed by the Amal- 
gamated Association that such a form 
of contract was in violation of the 
agreement of August 6 and 30, and 
that these contracts thus signed by the 
men were secured thru fraud, mis- 
representation, coercion and intimida- 
tion. 

An attempt was made by the union 
officials to have a clause inserted in 
the individual agreements which would 
have expressly permitted any signer 
of them to join any other union—e. g. 
the Amalgamated—and to take part in 
any movement toward the betterment 
of working conditions or increase of 
wages. But before their efforts were 
successful both parties became sus- 
picious of each other. The Amalgamat- 
ed officials believed that the company 
was seeking to “exterminate their 
union”; the company officials believed 
the men were seeking to “paralyze” 
the entire New York transit system in 
order to force the withdrawal of the 
individual agreements. Both sides were 
unwilling to treat the present dispute 
as falling under the agreement of Au- 
gust 6, and refused to submit the 
questions involved to arbitration. The 
mayor and the commission finally de- 
clared that the agreement had not been 
destroyed, but merely violated; but 
that the moral obligation to maintain 
it still continues. They made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1) That the question whether the dis- 
tribution of the individual contracts con- 
stituted a violation of the agreements be 
referred to arbitration in the manner pro- 
vided in the agreement. 

(2) That the charge that the company 
sought to secure acceptance of the indi- 
vidual contracts by fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, coercion, or intimidation be referred 
in the same way. 

(3) That the parties proceed with the 
conferences where they left off, and that, 
in order that friction may be avoided, they 
agree upon some impartial person to pre- 
side, or if they cannot agree, that they per- 
mit the Mayor and the chairman of the 
commission to name such impartial person, 
to have no authority to decide, but merely 
to preserve the parties from further mis- 
understandings and disagreements, and, fur- 
ther, that such conferences be held in 
public. 

(4) That the strike should be declared 
off immediately. 

But their recommendations were of 
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with the loss of seventy lives 


no avail. The strike went on, with slow 
but steady loss of advantage to the 
strikers and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. 


The State o’ Maine has 
the interesting habit of 
holding its state election 
in September, even when it is to vote 
for President in November. This year 
the voters had to elect a governor, 
legislature, and two United States 
senators. At the election last week 
the Republicans were thoroly success- 


The Maine 
Election 


ful. They elected their candidate for - 


governor, displacing a Democrat; their 
candidates for United States senator, 
displacing oné Democrat; a full con- 
gressional delegation of five, again dis- 
placing a Democrat; and secured con- 
trol of both houses of the Legislature, 
whereas at the last session they con- 
trolled but one. 

The whole vote cast was in size with- 
out precedent at a Maine state election. 
Approximately 152,000 votes were 
cast, a figure which has not been ap- 
proached since 1880, when the total 
was 4000 less. The plurality of the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, Carl 
E. Milliken, was 13,800 votes. The 
pluralities of the successful candidates 
for United States senator, Colonel 
Frederick H. Hale—the son of 
Maine’s long famous’ senator—and 
Bert M. Fernald were several thousand 
less. 

It is an old saying that “As goes 
Maine, so goes the Union.” The only 
trouble with it is that it is not so. In 
1892 a Republican Governor was 
elected in Maine in September and 
Grover Cleveland swept the country in 
November. The managers of both 
parties this year had their eyes firmly 
fixed on Maine, and both declare them- 
selves well satisfied with the result. 
The Republican managers appeal to 
the old tradition, ignoring the incident 
of 1892; while the Democrats put for- 
ward that exception as rendering the 
traditional rule worthless. 

Both parties had worked hard in 
Maine, sending their best speakers 
over the state. For the Democrats sev- 
eral Cabinet officers took part in the 
campaign, and for the Republicans 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Roosevelt made 
vigorous speeches. 

The great question this year is, of 





course, What will the Progressives do? 
Maine was looked to for evidence on 
this point. Republicans believe the re- 
sult shows that most of the Progres- 
sives have gone back to the Republican 
party and will line up for Hughes. 
Democrats assert that Maine demon- 
strated that enough Progressives have 
shifted to Wilson to turn the scale his 
way. However, the rejoicing in the Re- 
publican camp over the Maine result 
seéms more whole-hearted and sincere 
than the enthusiasm across the street. 


Two Southern Down below Mason 
and Dixon’s line 


Primary Elections p mocratic state 


primaries are equivalent to elections— 
for there is no Republican party strong 
enough to make a real contest. In two 
states last week gubernatorial pri- 
maries were held, and one state arro- 
gated to itself the stigma which the 
other had callously borne for several 
years. 

In South Carolina, Cole M. Blease 
was defeated for the nomination for 
Governor by the present Governor, 
Richard I. Manning. The defeat of 
Blease, who has twice been Governor, 
shows that South Carolina has re- 
covered from its disheartening condi- 
tion of political indifference and cal- 
lousness. Blease as Governor was 
notorious for his wholesale pardoning 
of criminals for none but political 
reasons, his virulent stirring up of race 
antagonism, his lawless and vulgar lan- 
guage on public occasions. South Caro- 
lina has done well at last to awake 
from the unaccountable spell cast over 
its voters by this man. 

Georgia, on the other hand, has 
nominated for Governor Hugh M. 
Dorsey, the man who prosecuted Leo 
Frank and secured his conviction. 
Dorsey violently protested against the 
commutation of the death sentence in 
the Frank case by Governor Slaton. 
Practically the only newspaper support 
which Dorsey received in his campaign 
came from the paper edited by 
Thomas Watson, one time Populist 
candidate for President and bitter an- 
tagonist of Jew and Catholic. Watson 
kept the Frank case to the fore during 
the campaign, altho Dorsey declared 
that he was appealing for support, not 
on the Frank case, but on a platform 
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© International Film 


THE MOST STARTLING ENGINEERING DISASTER OF THE CENTURY. 


A photograph taken at the instant when the center span of the Quebec bridge, the largest bridge span in the world, collapsed and fell as it was 
being raised into place, killing twelve workmen. A holiday crowd of fifty thousand people, gathered to watch the span being put in place, saw the 


of law enforcement. The result indi- 
cates that in so far as the Frank case 
is concerned, Georgia is still unre- 
pentant. 


Much indignation has 
been roused in Holland 
and Neutrals by the recent British 
order forbidding the shipment of cer- 
tain classes of goods from the United 
States, on the ground that Holland 
has already imported more of these 
goods than was normally imported in 
time of peace and that the presumption 
was that the surplus was being sent to 
Germany. In consequence of these or- 
ders, American trade in prohibited 
commodities with Holland will be 
stopped absolutely, while the regular 
transportation companies. carrying 
goods from the United States to the 
Seandinavian countries will not take 
cargoes without assurance of their in- 
nocent destination by the British au- 
thorities. The precedent for the new 
regulation is the refusal of the British 
Government to issue further licenses 
to British exporters to trade with neu- 
tral countries suspected of reselling 
goods to Germany. The present action 
extends the prohibition from the Brit- 
ish exporters to the Netherlands Over- 
sea Trust. It is understood that the 
Government of the Netherlands has 
requested the United States to do what 
is possible to secure a modification of 
the British order. 

The British have modified their 
“blacklist” policy by permitting British 
marine insurance companies to under- 
write insurance on the property of 
blacklisted American firms. Lloyd 
George has also endeavored to allay 
American irritation by explaining that 
when letters from American business 
men were examined by the British au- 
thorities and their contents communi- 
cated by the censor, only information 
of military value was ever passed on 
to other departments of the govern- 
ment, and that in no instance had 
American trade secrets been placed by 
the censor at the disposal of British 
manufacturers or traders. 

Questions of relief are still engaging 
the attention of American diplomacy. 
The Kaiser has sent a personal note, 
the contents of which were not made 
public, to President Wilson, explaining 


Belligerents 


the German position in regard to the 


accident, which recalls sharply the disaster of 1907 


question of Polish relief. The Turkish 
Government, after a long period of 
obstinate refusal, has at last issued 
orders permitting American relief in 
Syria. The permission does not extend 
to Armenia. 

The American Government has in- 
quired as to the extent of the Japanese 
demands on China by way of repara- 
tion for the recent mobbing of Japa- 
nese troops at Cheng Chiatun. The 
Japanese Government replied that 
there was nothing in them that in any 
way impaired the sovereignty of China 
or entrenched upon the treaty rights 
of the United States. The demands in- 
clude the appointment of Japanese 
police in towns where many Japanese 
reside, the appointment of. Japanese 
military instructors and also of Japa- 
nese advisers with Chinese garrisons 
in Manchuria. The Japanese naval de- 
partment has just completed its seven- 
year naval program, calling for an ex- 
penditure of about $125,000,000 for 
construction. 


. Progress continues to 
Russian — be slow on the Gali- 

Checke cian front. This may 
be due simply to the strength of the 
Austro-German resistance or it may be 
an incident in the necessary reorganiza- 
tion of the Russian forces to take full 
advantage of the entrance of Rumania 
into the war on the Russian side. Many 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 11—British occupy Mace- 
donian villages beyond the Struma. 
Rumanians advance in Transyl- 
vania. 

September 12—French take trenches 
north of the Somme. Russians at- 
tack Kapul Mountain in the Carpa- 
thians. 

September 13—French occupy Boueh- 
avesnes. Italian airships’ raid 
Trieste. 

September 14—French close in south 
of Combles. Italians take trenches 
on Carso plateau. 

September 15—Rumanians retreat in 
the Dobrudja. British take Martin- 
puich and Courcelette. 

September 16—Belgians take Tabora 
in German East Africa. Bulgarians 
fall back on Monastir. 

September 17 — British capture 
trenches on mile front in Somme 
sector. 




















troops have been sent into the Dobrudja 
and there are rumors of a coming giant 
offensive of Russians and Rumanians 
to occupy Bulgaria and thus isolate 
Germany and Austria-Hungary once 
more from Turkey, thus restoring the 
conditions that existed before Serbia 
was overrun by the armies of the cen- 
tral- powers and when Bulgaria was 


‘sti neutral. Whatever the explanation, 


no further advance of importance was 
made in the drive to capture Lemberg. 
In the Carpathians the campaign was 
more active. The Russians stormed the 
Austrian position at Kapul Mountain on 
September 12 and gained some initial 
success. The main position remained un- 
captured, however, and the lost ground 
was soon regained. The Russians have 
also been engaged in a fierce struggle 
with the Turks in the Caucasus region. 
The Turks claim to have repelled all 
attacks. 


The Dobrudja Owing to the peculiar 
Senile conformation of Ru- 
mania and to the fact 

that both Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia are now her enemies, Rumania 
has perhaps the longest frontier to de- 
fend, in proportion to her size and mili- 
tary resources, of any of the bellig- 
erent powers. Rumania must carry on 
the war on two extensive fronts, the 
Transylvania frontier and the Bul- 
garian. Neither front, however, is vul- 
nerable along its entire extent. Tran- 
sylvania is separated from Rumania by 
a high mountain wall, the Transylvanian 
Alps. This barrier may be crost only 
by a few mountain passes and thru 
these Rumania has sent the greater 
part of her army in a vigorous drive 
to force the Hungarians and their allies 
to evacuate the country. On this front 
the Rumanians still hold the offensive, 
altho they have been unable to con- 
tinue the extensive gains that marked 
their first entrance into the war. Gen- 


_eral Pflanzer-Baltin, who was _ in 


charge of the Austro-Hungarian army 
in Transylvania, has resigned, nominal- 
ly on account of ill health, but possibly 
because of his failure to stop the Ru- 
manian advance. 

The southern frontier of Rumania is 
protected by the course of the Danube, 
except at its eastern extremity. The 
Dobrudja region, lying between the 


‘Danube and the ‘Black Sea, has been 
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selected by the Bulgarians as the best 
place for an invasion, not only because 
it lies open to attack, but also because 
a victory in this region might cut off 


























sea. In spite of the presence of Rus- 
sian and Serbian troops in aid of the 
Rumanian defensive, the Bulgarians 
have continued their advance north- 
ward, until they now threaten the rail- 
road line which runs from the Danube 
to the Black Sea at Constanza. The 
Bulgarians are aided by German muni- 
tions and German generalship, and it is 
said that many troops have been with- 
drawn from Macedonia to strengthen 
the new offensive. The Germans claim 
that the Bulgarian army has advanced 
sixty miles from the frontier and has 
occupied more territory than Bulgaria 
ceded to Rumania after the second 
Balkan War. 

The war in the Dobrudja has un- 
happily revived all the atrocity rumors 
that were current during the Balkan 
wars of the past. The Bulgarians claim 
that as the Russians and Rumanians re- 
treated they cleared the country by 
burning villages and putting the in- 
habitants to the sword, because it was 
feared that as many of them were Bul- 
garian by race they would welcome the 
invaders, On the other hand, the Ru- 
manians assert that the capture of 
Tutrakan was followed by massacres. 


While the Entente allies 
are naturally much con- 
cerned over the Bulgarian 
successes in the Dobrudja, they are con- 
fident that Bulgaria must soon check 
the advance to the north to prevent an 
invasion from the south by the com- 
posite army of French, British, Rus- 
sians, Serbians and Italians now operat- 
ing in Macedonia. The combined force 
of the coalition is estimated at 700,000 
men under the leadership of General 
Sarrail, and it is believed that in order 
to oppose an equivalent force the cen- 


The War in 
Macedonia 




































































the rest of Rumania from access to the: 
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AT RUMANIA’S BACK DOOR 


The Bulgar offensive in the Dobrudja has taken on considerable proportions while Rumanians 
have been marching thru Transylvania. In Macedonia the greatest successes have been won by the 


Serbs, who have pushed the left wing of the allied line across their own frontier. The sh: 


aded 


territory is held by the Central Powers 


tral powers must recall the troops that 
they have sent to the Rumanian front. 
The British crost the Struma River in 
northeastern Greece on September 10 
and have since pushed eastward, altho 
it is probable that the main offensive 
of the allied powers will be further 
west in the Vardar valley. The French 
and Serbians have advanced consider- 
ably on the sector of the Mesopotamian 
front spanning the Vardar and to the 
west near Monastir. On September 13 
Italian troops for the first time came 
into conflict with the Bulgarians. 

The most interesting incident in the 


Macedonian campaign was the deporta- 
tion of the Greek troops from Kavala. 
When the Germans and Bulgarians oc- 
cupied the city they ordered the entire 
Fourth Greek Army Corps transported 
to Germany, not as prisoners of war but 
as interned neutrals who will be allowed 
to retain all their military equipment. 
The amazing, probably unprecedented, 
action of the central powers in kid- 
napping twenty-five or thirty thousand 
neutral soldiers is variously interpreted. 
The Germans say that the Kavala 
troops requested to be transported to 
Germany in order to save them from 
























THE DEPARTMENT OF HUNGER 


Minister of the Interior ad interim. A grim comment from De Noten- 
kraker of Amsterdam on Germany’s food dictatorship 








DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES 


A savage piece of irony from an Italian journal. The Italian cartoonists 
are particularly given to frightfulness 
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being forced to fight if the Entente 
allies should induce or compel the 
Greek Government to enter the war. 
Of course, the enemies of Germany re- 
gard the deportation of the Greek troops 
as a unique outrage against a neutral 
country instigated by fear that the 
Greeks would voluntarily join the Mace- 
donian campaign of the Entente allies. 


With one of the most im- 
Pam str. portant campaigns of the 

culties war being fought on her 
territory, Greece is having the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining her neutrality. 
The difficulty is twofold; the pressure 
upon Greece by outside powers to force 
her to declare her position, and the 
conflict of sentiment among the Greeks 
themselves. At present the faction 
which favors entering the war on the 
side of the Entente allies is in the as- 
cendant and it is probable that the 
ministry is only waiting to secure the 
best possible terms from the allied 
powers. On September 11, Premier 
Zaimis tendered. his resignation to 
King Constantine. The King refused 
to accept it immediately, however, be- 
cause it was difficult to find a states- 
man who would command the support 
of the people and the court, and not 
displease the Entente allies. M. Demi- 
tracopulos was offered the premiership, 
but he declared that if the position 
were to be his he must insist upon be- 
ing the final judge as to whether 
Greece should or should not enter the 
war. Finally Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, 
a friend of ex-Prime Minister Veni- 
zelos, accepted the premiership. He is 
understood to favor a war policy and, 
- altho he is not so unreservedly on the 
side of the Entente allies as Venizelos, 
his appointment is regarded as a proof 
that King Constantine has at last de- 
cided to sacrifice his dynastic sympa- 
thies to national considerations. 


Even more than in previ- 
The Somme ous weeks, interest is cen- 

Offensive tered on that small sector 
of the western battle line which lies 
across the valley of the Somme from 
Thiepval south to Soyécourt. The 
French and British have both made 
important gains, but the actual dis- 
tance covered is of less importance 
than the apparent inability of the Ger- 
mans to stop the drive at any point. 
The phrase applied by the British to 
the Russian armies, the steam roller, 
might with greater propriety be ap- 
plied to the present Franco-British 
drive, for the Russians have more than 
once in the course of the war overrun 
vast areas in a short time and have 
been forced to abandon their conquests 
with equal rapidity, whereas the west- 
ern allies are now advancing slowly 
but with irresistible weight. 

On September 12 the French forces 
captured a whole system of trenches 


on a front of nearly four miles south . 


of Combles and north of the Somme. 
This important action brought them as 
far as the road connecting Peronne 
and Bapaume. On the following day 
the French passed beyond Bouchaves- 
nes, which they had captured during 
the night. By so doing they accom- 


plished two things, one of great ma- 
terial and one of great moral impor- 
tance. The practical gain of the ad- 
vance was the seizure of a _ broad 
stretch of the only road directly con- 
necting Peronne with Bapaume. The 
moral gain lies in the fact that this is 
the first instance since the great dead- 
lock in the west began two years ago 
that the allies have forced their way 
completely thru the system of prepared 
trenches constructed by the Germans. 
This fact has little direct strategic im- 
portance, however, since the Germans 
have dug new trenches in the rear of 
those which have been taken. 

Having captured the trenches south 
of Combles the French consolidated 
their newly won positions and awaited 
an advance by their allies to the north 
of Combles in order to bring the city 
under fire from three directions before 
a direct attack was attempted. On Sep- 
tember 15 the British did their share 
by occupying all the high ground be- 
tween Combles and the road from Ba- 
paume to Albert. The villages of Mar- 
tinpuich, Courcelette and Flers fell 
into the hands of the British. In two 
days’ attack the British captured 4000 
German prisoners. A _ striking and 


picturesque feature of the British at- 
tack was the use of armored automo- 
biles in open battle. Such machines 
have frequently been used to transport 
troops and munitions, but hitherto it 
has been assumed that a battleground 
would be too rough to permit of their 
employment. But these modern war 
chariots crawled over trenches and 
even shell holes without being over- 
turned and their armor proved im- 
mune to rifle bullets and machine guns. 

By their recent successes the British 
and the French have succeeded in 
“pocketing” three towns of consider- 
able strategic importance. Thiepval, at 
the northern extremity of the drive, 
has been almost surrounded by the 
British; Combles lies between British 
forces on the north and French forces 
on the south like a nut held securely 
between the jaws of a pair of nut- 
crackers; Peronne, the most important 
of all, is cut off from the north by the 
capture of the road to Bapaume and 
the French are advancing their lines 
to the south as well. The present task 
of the allies is to complete the capture 
of these three towns and thus compel 
the retirement of the German army 
to new positions. 
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THE SOMME STEAM-ROLLER 


The French and British have both pushed forward 


their lines during the week, as.indicated by the 


shaded area, and now have pocketed Combles closely in their advance toward Peronne and Bapaume 














The following statement of the Allies’ 
terms of peace, as understood by Rus- 
sian statesmen, is reported by the Rev. 
C. F. Aked, D.D., LL.D., of San Fran- 
cisco, who was in Stockholm as chair- 
man of the American delegation of the 
Ford Conference. It was obtained at 
first hand from Mr. Milyukov, the 
leader of the Constitutional Democratic 
Party in the Russian Duma. 

No Russian statesman is so well 
inown in this country as Pavel Niko- 
laievich Milyukov. He has three times 
visited the United States. He speaks 
perfect English, and his addresses in 
New York and other cities have given 
him a wide circle of admirers. 














BY PAUL MILYUKOV 


He was born in 1859. He became 
known while professor of history in 
the University of Moscow, and quickly 
established a reputation as a brilliant 
writer upon historical subjects. He has 
long been recognized as an authority 
upon all Balkan questions. He has more 
than once been in conflict with the Rus- 
sian Government. He spent six months 
in prison in 1901. In 1905, in connection 
with the revolutionary movement, he 
uas again arrested. His influence in 
Russia has been steadily growing since 
the days of the first Duma. It is known 
that he has more than once refused the 
portfolio of a Cabinet Minister, and it 
is believed in Europe that Mr. Milyukov 


THE ALLIES’ TERMS OF PEACE 


is in line for the Premiership in the 
next Russian Government. 

Mr. Milyukov, as leader of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party, took part 
in the Conference of the Allies in Lon- 
don last June. On his way back from 
London to Petrograd he consented to 
make this frank statement with re- 
gard to the demands of Russia. Apart 
from the weight which attaches to 
any utterance made by Mr. Milyukov, 
this article has special significance 


in view of the fact that he came 
fresh from his conference with Vis- 
count (then Sir Edward) Grey, and 
elated with the success of his mission to 
the British Government.—THE EDITOR. 

















E are to have Constantinople. Nothing else 
is possible. A formal agreement has been 
reached. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the war the future of Turkey must be defi- 
nitely settled. Russia must have the Straits, both sides 
of the Straits, and therefore Constantinople itself. 

The Straits cannot be internationalized. Neither can 
we consider an international administration of Con- 
stantinople. 

European Turkey ends. The Turkish Empire remains 
as an Asiatic Power. 

Asia Minor must be divided into different spheres of 
influence, corresponding in a measure to ethnographic 
groupings. The western cvast belongs ethnographically 
to Greece. On the other side of the mountains comes the 
Turkish portion. Part of Armenia is ethnographically 
Armenian. Greater Armenia will become a Russian 
province. 

The Armenians want Greater and Lesser Armenia 
jcined. I am afraid this can hardly be done, though 
perhaps Armenia may be organized in accord with the 
French Government. 

Italy claims the southern portion of Asia Minor. 

Mesopotamia will become an Arabian caliphate under 
British influence. Bagdad will be in the British sphere 
of influence. 

It is quite possible to regard this as annexation, and 
it may be that the neutral world will not at first see the 
justification of it. But this dismembering of the Turkish 
Empire is justified by ethnographic considerations. 

There will be no conflict with Great Britain over this 
settlement. Russia and Great Britain are in complete 
accord, 

Poland must be reunited within ethnographic limits. 
It must be’an autonomous state within the Russian 
Empire. A viceroy may be appointed by Petrograd; the 
Diet and the whole administration will be Polish. The 
Poles will have representation in the Russian Duma. All 
matters touching the army, the most important financial 
questions, and foreign affairs, will be in the hands of 
the Imperial Government, but there will be Polish mem- 
bers in the Duma. 

It is not entirely clear what the Poles themselves 
want. Some wish to remain within the Russian Empire; 
but there is doubt as to the amount of self-govern- 
ment they demand. Between the moderates among the 
Poles and the Russian party which I represent there 
is little difference of purpose. There is, to be sure, a 
more extreme party in Poland which seeks entire inde- 
pendence. Nationalist considerations, historical and 
sentimental, are not the only factors which have to be 
taken into account; the economic controversies play 
considerable part. There is a party which desires to 
448 









retain the Russian markets, and another which is willing 
to sacrifice the markets for the sake of political inde- 
pendence. 

It can be definitely stated that Russia cannot tolerate 
the idea of an independent Poland, even as a buffer state 
between Russia and Germany. Such a plan, if carried 
out, would not make for the peace of Europe. Poland 
has ancient, historic claims on portions of Russian 
territory east of the ethnographic limits of Poland. If 
Poland were independent Germany would foster those 
claims and thus foment a new war. The new autonomous 
Poland must include the old Kingdom of Poland except 
the Lithuanian-speaking parts and two or three Russian- 
speaking sections. The real difficulty centers about a 
small section in the north, which is ethnographically | 
German. No solution of this difficulty has yet been 
found. 

The Jewish question in Poland must be regarded as 
a matter of internal politics. The Jews may have liberty - 
and equality, but they cannot be considered a nation 
within a nation. The Poles cannot permit them to use 
their own language in the schools nor in public life. 

Palestine must come under some form of international 
government. I do not believe that Palestine has been 
promised to France. 

There is much undecided in the Balkan situation. 
Rumanian questions are to be left largely to the decision 
of Rumania. There is no objection on the part of Russia 
to the acquisition by Rumania of the Rumanian part of 
Austro-Hungary. But the Balkan question as a whole 
may be expected to clear before peace is made. I have 
myself hoped and worked for some sort of federation 
of the south Slav states. In 1912 the chances of a 
Balkan League seemed promising. Now everything is 
again confused. The federation, if it develops, should 
leave the present dynasties as they are. 

After the war Finland will obtain its old rights and 
be governed in accordance with its old constitution. 

Italy must come down the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. Strategic reasons demand that Italy shall be 
able to prevent any other power establishing a strong 
naval base in the Adriatic. Italy must have the coast 
down to Fiume, and the islands in that section, thus bot- 
tling up Fiume. Further south Italy is to have both 
islands and cé&ist from Zara to Sebenico. Other portions 
of the coast may go to an internal state, either Slav or 
Slav and Hungarian. 

I may admit that such a division of territory takes 
little account of the wishes of the population. It is not 
probable that a plebiscite would approve. In this matter, 
however, strategic and military considerations prevail. 

Stockholm 
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WHAT THE WAR WILL DO TO PARTS OF THE MAP OF EUROPE 


M. Milyukov confines his attention to eastern Europe. The gray boundaries are those he suggests. Poland—the ancient kingdom of Poland minus its 

Lithuanian parts—is to be semi-autonomous. It would include Posen and Western Galicia. but the fate of East Prussia—where the question mark is 

placed—is still in doubt, according to M. Milyukov. Rumania would get the Rumanian parts of Austria-Hungary, Italy certain strategic sections of 
the east coast of the Adriatic, and Russia Constantinople 
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THE PARTITION OF WESTERN ASIA 
Tho all these boundaries are purely conjectural, the map shows approximately the results of the program M. Milyukov outlines. R—Russian; G— 
Greek ; T—Turkish ; I—Italian ; B—British ; F—French. Syria is here given to France in accordance with a long-recognized French ambition, tho 
M. Milyukov does not endorse this expectation. Lesser Armenia might be autonomous. We have divided Persia between Russia and Great Britain 2s 
the country has already been partitioned into spheres of influence 


























WHICH SIDE AND WHY? 


INDEPENDENT READERS ARGUE ON ALL FOUR SIDES OF THE CAMPAIGN 











HE folks who 
decide and do 
things in this 
world are usu- 
ally those who 
can keep their 
thoughts in order 
and say what 
they think with- 
out wasting 
words. So when, in The Independent 
for August 28, we asked our readers 
who had made up their minds political- 
ly to tell the rest of us whom they had 
chosen to vote for and why they had 
chosen him, and not to take more than 
a hundred words in doing it, we were 
really taking a small but select straw 
vote. 

The letters are in—from forty-two 
states, and all but two from voters. 
Here’s the poll. Wilson leads with 
146 votes—64 per cent of the total. 
Hughes has only 61. Hanly, the Pro- 
hibitionist, Benson, Socialist, and sev- 
eral disgusted voters who don’t state 
their choice make up the total of 229 
letters. 

The votes came in all sorts of shapes, 
in letters and on postcards, labeled 
“Which Side and Why” and, primely, 
“For Whom and Why” and “Who Are 
You For and Why?”—a title for which 
we must disclaim responsibility with 
some ostentation, lest Mr. F. P. A. in 
the New York Tribune pounce upon 
us in the course of his crusade against 
pronominal atrocities. 

But we ourselves must be concise and 
pointed, and proceed. 
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THE MAJORITY SPEAKS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S biggest bid 

for reélection, in the minds of In- 

dependent readers, is the legislative 
record of his party. “They have given 
us in three years more than the G. O. P. 
gave us in forty years,” writes S. M. 
Stafford of Fitzgerald, Georgia. Forty 
per cent of all the Wilson voters put 
that among their reasons. A number of 
them also pay tribute to the President’s 
power as a leader of his party, and 
contrast it with the danger of a reac- 
tionary Republican congress which 
Hughes could not control. 

I shall vote for Wilson because he has 
demonstrated his ability to secure im- 
portant reform legislation over a Demo- 
cratic congress that does not dare oppose 
him even when it is out of sympathy with 
his purposes. The Republican leaders, with 
the established view that the President 
must have no policy distinct from that of 
his party in Congress, have never yet been 
successfully led by a man with progressive 
ideas, and I am afraid to trust even 
Hughes with the job; for many of the Old 
Guard will be in both houses in the event 
of a Republican victory. Max Sousy 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Wilson’s firmness, once he has de- 
cided on a course of action, in the face 
of criticism and opposition, seems to 
gratify his adherents particularly. 
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“He kept us out of war,” the slogan 
that captured the St. Louis Convention, 
is echoed by nearly thirty per cent of 
the writers. Many of them add—and 
emphasize—“with honor,” and declare 
their satisfaction with the statesman- 
like course which they believe the Presi- 
dent has followed. It is a woman voter 
who puts the peace argument most 
energetically: 

In accordance with your suggestion, I 
will state in three sentences why President 
Wilson should be reélected. Here they are: 
He kept us out of war. He kept us out of 
War! HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR!! 

Mrs. A. C. HINDMAN 

Boise, Idaho 


It is interesting to see how general 
is the response to the Wilson philoso- 
phy both of domestic government and 
foreign relations. Almost one in three 
of the Wilson letters call attention to 
his independence of partizanship, his 
personal uprightness, his international 
idealism, or his fidelity to democracy 
with a little “d.” “I think his heart 
beats for labor,” writes Mrs. Rella 
Moran of Winfield, Kansas. “Wilson, 
like the Allies, is fighting for human 
rights, but without spilling blood,” 
says Alfred E. Green of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. “I would rather trust 
the mistakes of a man having a warm 
sympathy for the oppressed like the 
poor Mexican deprived of his land than 
an iceberg trained in technicalities of 
the law,” declares J. C. George of 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

I am supporting President Wilson for 
his great humanitarianism and proven abil- 
ity. He is laying the foundation for perma- 
nent prosperity for all of the people all 
of the time. He has been as nearly non- 
partisan as it is possible for a President to 
be. I consider him a practical idealist, and 
if given four years more he will have 
taught our people that there are other 
things more worth while than money, and 





Cartoons drawr for The Independent by W. C. Morris 
CLIMBING ALL THE TIME 


have set such a high standard of public 
service that the benefits will be felt for 
generations. G. N. PRENTISS 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 
“Wilson’s first message on Mexico is 
the greatest utterance of idealistic in- 
ternationalism since Gladstone’s reply 





HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR 


to Palmerston,” is the opinion of Frank 
Seay of Dallas, Texas. And an inter- 
esting comment on the success of the 
Mexican policy comes from Edwin R. 
Bentley, superintendent of schools in 
Alpine, which is near Boquillas in the 
Big Bend country of Texas, which has 
once been raided by Mexican bandits: 


Mr. Wilson has put the complicated bor- 
der situation under control without a cost- 
ly war, which the jingoes wanted. Without 
consideration of his unexcelled legislative 
record, we can not believe that the country 
will exchange a president of proven and 
workable foreign policy for an untried man 
while the conflagrations in Mexico and 
Europe continue. 


Julian F. Hayward, of Paonia, Colo- 
rado, adds that the President is an 
efficient idealist: : 


I vote and hope for the President’s 
reélection because I endorse emphatically 
his constructive radicalism, practical Amer- 
ican idealism and appropriate appointments, 
such as Whitlock, Lansing and Brandeis. 

Because of his marked ability to lead 
and yet not to be too far in the lead; to 
reconcile the doers and dreamers; to resist 
reactionaries and the importunities of the 
mammonistic and gadarene herds. 


The praise of Wilson’s appointments 
to public office is echoed by a number 
of correspondents. 

About a fifth of them repeat the well- 
worn but always servicable maxim 
about swapping horses. ’ 


It cannot be denied that this is one of 
the most critical periods in the world’s his- 
tory. Neither can it be denied that the 
United States has never been so prosper- 
ous or so powerful. I should feel myself 
an ingrate and a fool if I failed to sustain 
an administration that had brought us so 
safely thru such perilous days. 

Daviy HunTER MILLER 

New York City 


And the Rev. R. P. Gibson of Croton 
Falls, New York, points out that Wil- 
son’s own attitude makes this particu- 
larly true: 

His openmindedness and readiness to 
learn from the experience of his first term 
will certainly qualify him for a yet strong- 
er, wiser and better administration, both in 
home and foreign affairs, during the years 
of almost unparalleled Opportunity ahead. 


We ought to quote all these Ictters 
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in full, but we can’t. Here are a few 
crisp summaries in toto: 


Wilson for mine! 

1. Because his administration has been 
constructive. 

2. Because he is honest in thought and 
act. 
3. Because he has solved the problems 
presented to him with as few errors as is 
humanly possible. 

P. S. Nominally I am a Republican. 

FRED MoNSUR 
Los Angeles, California 








TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER 


I am for President Wilson. 

1. Because he refused to wage war 
against a weaker nation—Mexico—upon 
the least pretext. 

2. Because of the warless victory he won 
over Germany in the submarine issue. 

3. Because of the progressive legislation 
which the Democratic Congress passed. 

4. Because he placed a progressive man 
upon the Supreme Court bench. 

_5. Because he vetoed the 1 % 


New York City 


I am for Woodrow Wilson because he 
moved the capital of the United States 
from Wall Street back to Washington, and 
then successfully forestalled its transfer to 
Berlin. Also because the seat of govern- 
ment has not been permitted to shift to 
Rome. The Catholic Church has been 
treated with courtesy and fairness, but 
that did not prevent the recognition of 
Carranza. 

We shall not buy “a pig in a poke.” 
Even the detested “vacillation” may prove 
less dangerous than a certain attitude of 
standpat obscuration. 

Witi1am Y. Warp, M.D. 

Ivanhoe, Texas 

The decision of the Woman’s Party 
to support Hughes and fight Wilson 
does not seem to worry our women 
voters. Nearly three-fifths of them 
vote for Wilson whether or no, and 
Mrs. Dora Kerschner of Winfield, 
Kansas, voices their sentiments when 
she writes: “I am an ardent suffra- 
gist, but no Woman’s Party can get 
my vote away from Wilson.” 

As for the avowed Progressives who 
want Wilson—and there are a number 
of them—they run the gamut from the 
disgruntled tone of this letter: 


There is little choice between rotten 
apples, but I’ll vote the Democratic ticket. 
The best party—the Progressive—was 
temporarily defeated. B. F. Rea, Jr. 

LaFayette, Alabama 


to the well-satisfied tenor of this: 


I was a Progressive four years ago; am 
for progressive principles and measures al- 
ways, therefore am for Wilson for a second 
term. Wilson has ability as a statesman, 
is a man of conviction, of courage, and is 
devoted to the interests of the people. The 
progressive legislation enacted under him 
is of the greatest value, and—he has pre- 
served peace with honor. D. H. FEE 

Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


The most thoughtful of the Progres- 
sive letter-writers puts his case thus: 


This is the letter of a voter who belonged 
to the National Progressive party while 


there was one and who cares nothing for 
the traditional differences between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. My vote will go, 
therefore, to whichever candidate “bids 
highest” in the direction of the radical 
policies in which I am interested. Wilson 
bids high, and I would vote for him if the 
election came today. The reasons are: 1. 
Because he isn’t ashamed to show an in- 
terest in the progress of liberty and the 
interests of humanity outside the borders 
of his own country. He may be overscrup- 
ulous, but that is a refreshing change from 
the underscrupulous diplomacy which has 
ruined Europe. 2. Because he vetoed. the 
selfish immigration bill. 3 Because he pre- 
vented an act of national dishonor in the 
matter of the Panama Canal tolls exemp- 
tion. 4. Because he carried thru the child 
labor bill. 5. Because he appointed Bran- 
deis to the Supreme Court. 6. Because his 
revenue policy rests upon direct rather 
than indirect taxation. 7. Because he is 
willing to buy the Danish Islands. 8. Be- 
cause he has been able to boss a rapacious 
and idiotic Congress. 

I had two other items on my list, Wil- 
son’s support of woman suffrage and his 
endorsement of the League to Enforce 
Peace, but Mr. Hughes has matched those 
bids by coming out for both. Before the 
end of the campaign Hughes may broaden 
his program to include still more things 
that I favor and in that case he may get 
my vote. It all depends, as I said before, 
on who bids highest. And there are thou- 
sands of ex-Progressives who feel about as 
I do. Buti Moose 

Less than a fifth of the Wilson 
voters speak especially of their dis- 
appointment in Hughes or their dis- 
trust of him, but there are some vig- 
orous condemnations of his campaign 
speeches. Says Eugene D. Hale of 
Nutley, New Jersey: 

The most glaring example of timidity, 
vacillation and ineptitude I have ever seen 
is the Hughes campaign. 

From Los Gatos, California, S. W. 
Etheredge disposes of the matter epi- 
grammatically: 

I am for Wilson. 

Hughes talks much and says little. 

Wilson talks little and does much. 

Eugene Bouton of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, goes one step further: 

Most of the things Hughes says ought 
to be done Wilson has done, most of the 
rest ought not to be done. 

Wilson has had more and better ex- 
perience as an executive than Hughes. He 





PUSSYFOOTING 


has done as nearly right as any President 
could, and most people think so. Hughes’s 
meaningless’ platitudes, overstatements, 
“querulous quibbles,” and suffrage court- 
ing show too small a caliber for the presi- 
dency. 


But of all the blows showered on 
the “hundred per cent candidate” this 
is perhaps the bitterest: 

Wilson’s constructive work, lack of a 


Republican program and the very undigni- 
fied manner of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes being 


photographed in the mines and factories of 
the country with their forced smiles should 
give Wilson every state in the Union. 
Epear B. WALTERS 
Garden City, New York 
Will Mr. Hughes’s campaign managers 
please ask him to unforce his smile? 


THE HUGHES VOTE 
ILSON has failed; Hughes will 
make good. That is the argument 
of the Independent readers who 
will vote for Hughes. Nearly two-thirds 
of them emphasize either one half or the 





HE MEASURES UP 


other or the whole of this proposition. 
Confidence in the Republican party 
comes first among the reasons given by 
a fifth of these voters, while less than 
a sixth stress their preference for con- 
crete Hughes policies. 

When the Independent laboratories 
have finished their analysis, the “100 
per cent candidate” looks something 
like this: 





Personality and record .......... -- 338% 
EOOW WH WOOD oo ccnsccccsces 32% 
Th GE Bs seewesicesoce pteeeeawn -. 20% 
PR at6 hae ctankcsuneaccaaneed 15% 

100% 


But most of the voters give several 
reasons for their choice. Here is a con- 
cise summary of the case for Hughes, 
which touches all four points: 


1. I like Republican party government 
better than Democratic. 

2. Wilson’s conduct of affairs, tho con- 
scientious and well-intentioned, lacks vigor, 
decisiveness and consistency. 

3. I believe Hughes has these qualities 
of vigor, decisiveness and consistency which 
Wilson lacks. 

4. Wilson’s action in forcing Congress to 
pass a law at the demand of the laboring 
men to avoid a strike is a veritable open- 
ing of Pandora’s box. It means trouble 
ahead. Cuiirrorp H. SmitTH 

Burlington, Vermont 


The dissatisfaction with President 
Wilson’s record is based partly on his 
handling of our foreign affairs: 


Wilson’s Mexican stand is the most dis- 
graceful in the history of American diplo- 
macy. His “forte” is writing diplomatic 
notes for home consumption but doing 
nothing. 

He preaches humanity but condones 
every shade of inhumanity in Mexico, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Ireland, etc., with his im- 
becile and deceitful slogans of “watchful 
waiting,” “strict neutrality,” ‘“non-inter- 
ference,” “hyphenated Americans.” ‘“Amer- 
icanism,” etc. A. MICHEL 

Ireland, Indiana 

Regardless of justice or national honor, 
out of every difficulty he seems always to 
seek the route of least resistance, and had 
his blunders in dealing’ with Germany or 
Mexico led to war, a stronger man would 
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have undoubtedly been required to save us 
from national humiliation. 
J. A. PEARSON 

Nedro-Woolley, Washington 

Mr. Wilson’s “woeful wabbling” 
comes in for especially frequent com- 
ment. Here is the tersest statement: 

I am for Mr. Hughes for president be- 
cause I believe Mr. Wilson has no policy 
other than the day may bring forth, and I 
fear the ultimate results of such a lack of 
policy. J. G. Lucas 

Madrid, Iowa 


And here is the.most specific: 


The nation suffers seriously from woeful 
wabbling. The Democratic platform of 1912 
pledged the nominee to one term, to free 
canal tolls, to the guarantee of protection 

‘to our citizens in person and property at 
home and abroad, Mr. Wilson repudiated 
all. He opposed preparedness as hysteria 
till Roosevelt awoke the nation, then he 
called for the greatest navy on earth, thus 
outhysteriaing hysteria. He opposed a 
tariff commission, later favored it. He said 
no one while he was president should in- 
terfere with blood-letting in Mexico. After- 
ward he invaded that country and after 
the death of our soldiers and Mexicans he 
scuttled with nothing accomplished and 
conditions worse and growing worse. Such 
a state of mind is far from reassuring, and 
four more years of it would spell disaster. 
Mr. Hughes’s record as citizen, as attorney, 
us governor, as justice, is the antithesis of 
woeful wabbling; Therefore elect Hughes. 

WILLIAM WILLARD 
Carrollton, Mississippi 


The Democratic appetite for spoils 
gets such frequent condemnation that it 
is evident that Mr. Hughes struck home 
in his early campaign speeches. 

Pocketbooks count pretty largely in 
every election. A voter who signs him- 
self a “laborer” writes thus: 

Mr. Wilson promised lower tariff and 
lower cost of living. Result: Higher cost 
of living—a remarkable guess. Will give 
Mr. Hughes a chance. 

Hughes, the man, stands pretty firmly 
on his record as governor. Henry A. 
Reed, of Elmira, New York, wants him 
because he is the next best to Roosevelt 
whom we cannot have and because he 
promises to be better than Wilson, of whom 
we have had enough, 
but most of the letters are more 
direct in their admiration. ‘‘The sound 
of his voice is to me as inspiring as 
the commands of my generals were on 
the fields of Chickamauga and Nash- 
ville,” says A. J. Goff, of Denver. S. H. 
Miller, of South Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, thinks “he is practical as opposed 
to the theoretical, impractical Wilson” 
and “a better judge of men.” 

Here are several clean-cut charac- 
terizations: 

I think him the equal in personal charac- 
ter and in intellectual ability of President 
Wilson (which is saying a great deal for 
him), and his superior in administration 
or executive ability. His record as governor 
shows that he has the courage as well as 
the ability to grapple with governmental 
abuses and carry out needed reforms— 
qualities peculiarly needed in the present 
stage of our national life. Jd. &. G. 

I am for Hughes because his record 
shows that he is a man who, in a crisis. 
will follow a decisive course of action. I 
dislike Wilson’s failure to formulate and 
follow one definite policy. It is because I 
believe Hughes will formulate and carry 
out some definite policy that I favor his 
election. CorWINE D. EDWARDS 

Columbia, Missouri 

And here is another from the presi- 
dent of the Florida Agricultural and 


Mechanical College for Negroes, Talla- 
hassee, Florida: 


I am for Hughes for President, because 
his mind is free from prejudice—social or 
racial. He has correct economic views, and 
a strong sense of justice. His is not a “sin- 
gle track mind of the narrow gauge vari- 
ety. Hence, I am for Hughes. 





THE OAK OR THE REED? 


Mrs. H. O. Garvey, of Topeka, be- 
lieves in the G. O. P.: 

I will cast my first presidential vote for 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes because of the his- 
tory of the Republican party in national 
affairs, and because the record of Mr. 
Hughes’s private life and public service 
makes him a worthy standard bearer. 

But we have also the other extreme: 

I am going to vote for Hughes altho up 
to the time of the “Lusitania” disgrace I 
was a warm supporter of Wilson. I hate 
and fear the Republican Old Guard as 
much as I did in 1912 but I see they have 
developed some sense of caution and respect 
for. decency. I grasp at the straw of hope 
that. Hughes will develop a quality of lead- 
ership which our statesmanship needs. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

And this, perhaps, is a fair sample of 
the average Republican: 

1. I regard the policy of protective tariff, 
in normal times of peace, as vital and in- 
dispensible to our material prosperity. 

2. I am persuaded that the interests and 
welfare of the United States are in more 
capable hands when under Republican than 
under Democratic rule. 

L. D. STECKEL 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

When it comes to Hughes’s policies 
the woman suffrage plank gets little at- 
tention. One enthusiast makes the sim- 
ple and all-sufficient statement, “I am 
for Hughes because he favors the 
Federal amendment for woman suf- 
frage,” but as she is unfortunately dis- 
franchized the vote can hardly be quoted 
at par. Among bona fide voters the issue 
gets scant attention. It is protection for 
industry and protection for life, effi- 
ciency, and fidelity to the principles of 
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FOR GOOD REASONS 


the civil service that count most heavily. 
Here is a typical summary: 


1. He stands for a protective tariff as 
against the free trade policy of the pres- 
ent administration. 

2. His record shows he refused to sur- 
render essential principles of honest and 
wisely administered government, for politi- 
cal expediency. 

3. He believes in an honest administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Law. 

4. He stands for plain American rights, 
at home and abroad, as constructed with 
the weak and everchanging attitude of the 
present administration, with respect to our 
foreign relations, especially Mexico. 

5. He is conscientiously opposed to gov- 
ernment extravagance. 

6. He will not surround himself with in- 
experienced, weak and visionary advisers. 

CHARLES B. DEAVER 


THIRD PARTY MEN 


ESIDE the voters who are sure of 

their allegiance to either Wilson or 

Hughes there are a few who are 
completely disgusted with one or the 
other, but—in their letters, at least—do 
not commit themselves to any other 
candidate. Then the Socialists and Pro- 
hibitionists constitute about seven per 
cent of the total number of voters in 
our letter-ballot box, splitting the dele- 
gation almost equally. We shall let the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
speak for the Prohibitionist group: 

I am for Hanly and Landrith because: 

1. They are, personally, of the highest 
character, capable, if elected, of statesman- 
like administration. 

2. The Prohibition party they represent 
has in its platform every essential for the 
welfare of the Republic that the other party 
platforms contain. 

3. They stand for the greatest moral 
issue before the people, national prohibi- 
tion. There is no such issue in the other 
parties. 

The Socialist voters are of several 
sorts: the protestants against things 
as they are, those who believe in the 
socialistic economy, and, especially this 
year, those who believe that socialism 
is the most effective agency for world 
peace. The best summary is this: 

I believe Allan L. Benson should be 
elected President, because: 

He represents the only party which be- 
lieves in abolishing war by abolishing its 
eause. His is the only party which be- 
lieves war can be abolished. 

He represents the only party which be- 
lieves undeserved poverty should and can 
be abolished. 

He represents the only party which has 
a definite set of principles and policies and 
stands by them. 

He represents the only party in which 
the issues are not “hazy” nor “party lines 
loosely drawn.” 

He is the only candidate who represents 
a democratic, a republican and a progres- 
sive party. 

And, finally, he is the only candidate who 
represents his party at all. 

FREDERIC W. RAPER 

Cam,» Hill, Alabama 


There. We have presented both sides 
—and both in this case means four 
sides. Shall we conclude that Wilson 
will hae a walk-over? Or that the 
“ins” aze more outspoken than the 
“outs”? Or that the G. O. P. voters 
among oly readers are lying low? Or 
that they are hesitant because Hughes 
has been 2 bit disappointing? Or shall 
we not cenclude at all? Perhaps that 
would be safest—but here is the end 
of our space. 
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Four photographs from American Press 


One round of a bomb fight in the trenches in France—the The defenders answer by firing one of their little trench 
Germans are bombing and the Highlanders are lying low. mortars. The missile is just sailing out over No Man’s Land. 




















The bomb bursts over the German trench with a spreading Struck home! The observer at the periscope makes the other 
cloud of gas and smoke. The kilties begin to look for results. Tommies chuckle at his report of the Boches’ discomfiture. 
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“Sleeping fink.” The strikebreaker’s lot is not a happy one even if he is not molested by strikers or their friends. 
He is given a bed and food, but hardly of the best, and is, often cheated and roughly handled if he tries to protest. 


(©) sees Notional & elm 
Here is a “fink” in the rough—with- 
out the white cap and coat that 
helped the new Subway guards to 
look the part—working an Elevated 
train. As few of the motormen 
struck, raw hands gave little trouble. 


Presa [Mustrating 





© Underwood & Underwood 

The parade is a universally recog- 
nized way of getting public support. 
Eight thousand strikers and sympa- 
thizers marched thru New York on 
September 14—with never a band— 
to prove how serious they were. 


Strike symptoms—a trolley-car screened against missiles and a van-full of workers who can not wait for the cars. 
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° Levick 
The golf “gallery” is wnique. ae i Charles Evans, Jr.—‘Chick”—of 
Neither baseball, nor football, nor Chicago, climbed last week to the 
tennis, nor hockey, nor track, nor | topmost pinnacle of American golf 
rowing gives spectators a chance - by adding the national amateur 
to wander thus over green fields. : a title to the open championship. 


























Levick : 
“Bob” Gardner, last year’s champion and runner-up to Evans, playing out of the rough on the way to the tenth, at Merion. 























THE WAKEFUL HUSBAND 
BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


How blue the moonlight and how still the night. 
Silent I ramble thru the whole dear house 
Setting aright in happy ownership 

Whatever may lie out of its due place. 

Books in the living room I rearrange, 

Then in the dining room my pewter mugs, 

And put her little brown nasturtium bowl 
Where she can see it when she telephones. 

Up in my den the papers are a-sprawl 

And litter up my desk: these too I sort 
Thinking, tomorrow I will rise betimes 

And do my work neglected. . . Tiptoe then 

I pass into the Shrine. She is asleep, 

Dark hair across the moon-blanched pillow slip. 
Her eyes are sealed with peace, but as I touch 
The girlish cheek, her lips are tremulous 

With secret knowing smiles. In her boudoir 
(Her “sulking room” I call it: did you know 
It means that?) I wind up the tiny clock 

And stand at her Prayer Window where the fields 
Lie listening to the crickets and the stars... . 


Alas, I only hear the throb of pain 
That echoes from the moonlit fields of France. 


Into our kitchen, too, I love to go, 

Straighten the spoons against our break of fast, 
Share secrets with our dog, the drowsy-eyed, 
Surprize the kitten with some midnight milk. 
The pantry cupboard, full of pleasant things, 
Attracts me: there I love to place in line 

The packages of cereals, or fill up 

The breakfast sugar bowl; and empty out 

The icebox pan into the singing night. 


Then, as I fixed the cushions on the porch, 

I wondered whether God, while wandering 
Thru his big house the World, householderwise, 
Does also quietly set things aright, 

Gives sleep to sleepless wives in Germany 

And gently smooths the battlefields of France? 
Dear Father God, the children in their play 
Have tossed their toys in saddest disarray— 
Wilt Thou not, like a kindly nurse at dusk 

Pass thru the playroom, make it neat again? 














ESKIMO ON THE TALKING MACHINE 


HIRTY tons of specimens— 
zoological, geological, ethno- 
logical—have turned up at 
Nome, Alaska, together with 
six members of Stefansson’s 
expedition which has been exploring 
the western Arctic Ocean for the last 
three years. This is the first time in 
two years that authentic word has 
come from these men, the southern 
branch of the party of fifteen scien- 
tists who were sent out by the Can- 
adian government in 1913 to find out 
all there was to know about the 
waters and hypothetical lands lying 
north of Alaska and western Canada. 

Stefansson himself, the head of the 
expedition, is still at work in the far 
North, and may stay another year. 
Dr. R. M. Anderson, a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, is in charge 
of the party which has just reached 
Nome. He is a mammalogist, and 
he had with him a _ geographer, 
Kenneth G. Chipman; a geologist, 
John J. O’Neill; an ethnologist, Dia- 
mond Jenness; a topographer, John 
R. Cox; a naturalist, Frits Johansen; 
and a photographer, George H. Wil- 
kins, who had the unusual experience 
of taking war pictures in the Balkan 
Wars before he penetrated the soli- 
tudes of the north. 

Dr. Anderson sets forth the re- 
sults of his scientific work briefly 
enough in his report. He says noth- 
ing at all about the exciting expe- 
riences he had; but his letters tell 
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parts of the stories. For instance, 
he and one companion tried to take 
the winter’s mail from the party five 
hundred miles to Fort Norman by 
dog team. The trip lay thru a rough, 
barren and uninhabited country, 
with neither trail nor guide. A huge 
white wolf attacked his companion, 
lacerating the muscles of his arm. 

The going was very, very bad. For 
instance: 


We entered upon river travel again 
on February 16, and found that our 
troubles were just beginning. For 12 
miles the river ice was exceedingly 
rough for the entire width of the river, 
400 or 500 yards, so that in hardly any 
place could a toboggan have been taken 
across without stoving the bottom on 
the jagged ice ridges. The banks were 
so steep and rugged as to be impassable 
with sled or toboggan, so we were 
obliged to follow closely along the base 
of the steep boulder bank of the river, 
just inside the rougher ice. The snow 
was very soft and hip-deep, so that we 
were not able to make a good trail 
even with snowshoes, because of the 
loose boulders and ice cakes. We were 
compelled to pack the snow first with 
snowshoes, and then the rough edges of 
the ice cakes would have to be trimmed 
off with our ax. It was slow work. 

The dogs refused to pull very hard, 
as they kept continually losing their 
footing and stumbling into holes, con- 
cealed by the soft snow. Whenever a 
sled was stopped, we would have to 
start it ourselves before the dogs would 
pull. After about half a mile of this 
sort of thing we were obliged to drop 
half our load and bring it ahead by a 
second trip. We made only 2 miles on 
this day, February 17. 


He goes on to tell how they often 
were compelled to travel five miles in 
order to make one mile in a straight 
line; how it was repeatedly necessary 
for them to thaw out their frost-bit- 
ten faces with bare hands hastily 
snatched from warm mittens; how 
their dogs absolutely refused to work 
when they were half way between 
Fort Norman and their base camp— 
250 miles from either; and how the 
two men harnessed themselves to the 
toboggan, and after having been 59 
days on the trail managed to return 
to their camp. 

The most interesting scientific 
work was done with the phonograph 
among the “blond” Eskimos discov- 
ered by Stefansson in 1910. Jenness, 
with an Eskimo companion and 
guide, followed the Barren Ground 
caribou as they migrated inland on 
Victoria Island to the home of these 
Eskimos, and settled down to study 
them in their own environment for 
several months. He lived their life, 
ate their food, shared in their games 
and ceremonies. He came away with 
phonograph records of songs and 
spoken words, with careful transla- 
tions and transcriptions. He played 
his fifty records to the mystified na- 
tives often enough to be sure that his 
text was letter perfect. A pretty col- 
lection for any one’s talking machine! 

While this and other ethnological 
work was going on members of the 
party made a number of photographs. 
































Lamen Bros., Nome 
ONE OF THE NORTHERNMOST OF NORTH AMERICANS 
AMONG THE ESKIMOS OF NORTHERN ALASKA AND CANADA DR. ANDERSON AND STEFANSSON HAVE LIVED ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1908. DR. ANDERSON, 
BACK AT SEATTLE, DECLARES THE NATIVES BEG AND PILFER MORE THAN WHEN HE FIRST VISITED THEM 








MY HOME 


BY A NEW YORK STREET-CAR STRIKER 


F course you can’t get 
much into three rooms, 
anyway, can you? 

As you see, these aren’t 
very nice rooms and the furnishings 
are simple—bed, bureau, baby’s bed 
and a few more necessary things. 
But I don’t think we could have got 
together that much. Most of these 
things are gifts. The tenement rents 
here (305 East 100th Street) are 
about the average. I pay $12 for the 
three rooms. I’ve got a good record 
with the Third Avenue surface line, 
where I’ve been a motorman nearly 
two years, after having been a con- 
ductor for three on the Second Ave- 
nue line, ending with a clean record 
there—if I hadn’t, I couldn’t have 
got a job on any other city line. Well, 
you can see right here all I’ve got out 
of it. You see everything I own ex- 
cept three dollars. I’ve got twenty 
due tomorrow. My wife and I figure 
that by stalling off the landlord we 
can live twenty days on that, and if 
the strike isn’t over by that time she 
says we'll borrow. I say I’ll get an- 
other job, but take it from me it 
won’t be railroading here. I guess 
you can see why I say that a man 
who’s railroading here in New York 
oughtn’t to marry. 

He can’t afford to, that’s one rea- 
son—he can’t live a normal life even 
if he hasn’t any children. And rais- 
ing children these days I figure is 
pretty much a matter of having 
money. 

And then a fellow can’t have any 
time with his family. I never have 
a Sunday off, and of course no man 
who hasn’t been with one of the com- 
panies for ten or twelve years and 
stands well with the starter ever ex- 
pects to get a holiday like Labor Day 
off. There isn’t any use of making 
an application even if you can afford 
to miss a day, because if your appli- 
cation is first it may get considered 
last—there isn’t any system. It’s 
about the same with all the com- 
panies; we fellows that have worked 
on more than one think the same 
people control them all—things are 
that much alike. I never see my little 
girl at all except in the morning when 
I say “Good-bye, Jeannette.” I don’t 
get in at night until long after she’s 
asleep. 

My wife is what I consider a very 
economical woman. She never goes 
to shows or buys fancy dresses, and 
we eat plain food. I don’t see how we 
could spend any less. And I don’t 
drink a thing. I suppose it seems 
strange to you to see a motorman that 
doesn’t drink? Well, I understand 
now why they drink. I’ll try to tell 
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New York, in the midst of its 
second street car strike in a month, 
is inclined to dismiss both man- 
agers and men with disgust at 
their failure to keep their agree- 
ment to arbitrate. But public sym- 
pathy was undoubtedly with the 
men in the first strike and perhaps 
leans in that direction in the 
second, and apparently for good 
reason, as this article indicates. 
We asked Donald Wilhelm, who 
has already contributed several 
times to these pages, to put the 
story of a striker before Independ- 
ent readers. Here it is, just as the 
motorman told it.—THE EDITOR. 




















you about that later. I wish the pub- 
lic could understand, but nobody un- 
derstands, I guess, except the police- 
men, and most of them have been 
motormen. I’d be a policeman myself 
if I hadn’t flattened my insteps 
working along the running boards of 
summer cars. 


ELL, one minute I’m buying 

uniforms. There’s something 
about this uniform business we fel- 
lows don’t understand. We have to 
buy all our uniforms, on both lines, 
and others, I guess, from the same 
store. And we have to give a receipt 
for every purchase to the boss. That’s 
funny, isn’t it? A man comes from 
the store to inspect us and he tells us 
when we’ve got to buy new uniforms. 
Once on the Second Avenue line while 
I was on the extra list I couldn’t 
scrape up enough money to get a new 
uniform, tho I wasn’t married, and I 
petitioned the boss. He said I could 
have three weeks more in which to 
get it. 

Well, one week you’re buying uni- 
forms. A new man gets his winter 
uniform in January, say. Three or 
four months later he has to get a 
summer uniform. It’s uniform one 
week, and the next week you’re laid 
off, perhaps because you put in a 
sick note on Saturday, which is the 
busy day, and you lose a lot of time 
reporting to the boss at 11 o’clock 
to explain accidents—well, by the end 


of the year you’re lucky if you have 


twenty dollars to your name. And 
you know all the time that about 
three years of railroading spoils you 
for every other job there is. 

It’s this uncertainty ‘that makes 
life hard for you if you’ve got a fam- 
ily—I’m never sure of getting a full 
week’s pay, but my wife stretches 
the good weeks over the bad ones 
and we stick it out. I think the aver- 
age probably is around fifteen dollars 
for the younger men. The older men 


get a few cents more an hour. When 
I was on the extra list I have drawn 
as low as $9.50 a week. We get twen- 
ty-six cents an hour the first year— 
they raised it from twenty-five just 
before the first strike because they 
couldn’t get men; you get twenty- 
nine the second year, but you only get 
thirty after five years. They know if 
they can keep a man five years he 
can’t do anything else. A full week’s 
pay for a man who has served more 
than a year is $20.30—that means 
seventy hours of actual work, ten 
hours a day, but it means much more 
than that away from your home. 

It takes seven days to break you 
in if you are a conductor—you spend 
them learning, in the school and on 
the cars, and you receive no pay. If 
you’re a motorman you spend twenty- 
five days. After I had worked twenty- 
five days without pay I was asked to 
lay down a deposit on my badge and 
buttons and to buy a new uniform. 
That amounted to something over 
twenty-five dollars, and I thought it 
would be a fine job until my enthusi- 
asm got a shock when I went down 
to get my uniform. The clerk in the 
store was very polite until I told him 
I wanted a uniform. Then he shoved 
me off to the uniform department and 
a clerk just threw the uniform at 
me. Then I got put on the extra list. 


REPORTED at five every morning 

and either got sent home or waited 
on the bench until eight, once in a 
while getting a car. Then I reported 
at eleven and stayed till one, and then 
at four and stayed till six, sometimes 
being held on reserve until eight or 
after being three hours on reserve 
being told to come back at ten to fin- 
ish out a run. If I was late at any of 
these hours my record was marked 
with a “lost car,” just as if there 
had been a car waiting for me, and I 
had to go on the carpet and explain. 
After eight months of this I received 
a steady car. 

I received a car that averaged eight 
and a half hours a day. That means 
I was paid for eight and a half hours 
for which I had to be on call fifteen. 
This car was what we call a tripper 
—I was out from six till eight, from 
eleven till two, and from five till 
about nine—that’s fifteen hours alto- 
gether that I had to be away from 
my wife and my little girl. And if I 
had an accident on the morning’s run 
I lost three hours at noon reporting to 
the boss. Ten hours is a full day’s 
work, but you seldom average ten 
hours at work. That’s why we are 
willing to take the long runs. I’ve 
been ten hours on a platform with- 
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out a.meal and without getting off 
except to change ends. You get home 
perhaps at midnight and you eat 
your supper and go to bed. 

Now, what I want to make clear 
is that all this gets in on you. You 
come home surly and rough. I can 
understand why motormen drink 
when they’re thru working. Why, 
I’ve even given a short answer to a 
stranger to the city that asks me a 
decent question. The people that un- 
cerstand what we’re in for are the 
poor people that see a motorman go- 
ing up the line at six o’clock, say, 
coming down to pick ’em up at eight 
and still on the job at nine in the 
evening. 

Now, we’re trusted by the public 
to carry them safely thru crowded 
streets. We know that the public 
blames us for everything, and we 
know that there are inspectors and 
‘“shoo-flies” watching us all the time. 


DON’T think the public under- 

stands—bookkeepers and clerks 
and fellows such as that, who work in 
better conditions—they don’t know 
that when a man goes to work rail- 
roading in New York City he’s as- 
sumed to be a crook. You get to feel 
like a hunted dog. If you’re a motor- 
man you may know all about your 
car—you can tell just what’s the mat- 
ter with a car from the way its mo- 
tor is kicking or its switches are 
blowing, why the wheels won’t revolve 
when the power’s on—but if an in- 
spector says you’re wrong, you’re 
wrong. At the corner of Lexington 
avenue one day, because it is hard 
to judge how much of a swing a big 
car makes on a curve, I threw in the 
brakes to save an automobile. My car 
stalled—hit a breaker, which is the 
place where the plow is freed from 
the channel rail. It took just a min- 
ute for another car to push me off 
and I explained to the inspector, but 
he turned me in and I lost my noon 
run explaining. The inspector didn’t 
understand—he didn’t know anything 
about a car. 

They get their jobs by favoritism 
—there isn’t any system. Most of ’em 
have been “shoo-flies” in uniform, 
carrying tales to the boss. I know one 
who got solid by inviting men to a 
saloon for a glass of beer when they 
were off duty but had their uniforms 
on, then turning ’em in. The company 
says you got to go home and change 
clothes if you want to go into a 
saloon. I know another one that came 
‘ever from the Second Avenue line 
and found eight or nine men who had 
been discharged there for offenses 
varying from smoking on an empty 
to failing to count fares. He reported 
them to the boss and they all got 
fired and he was made an inspector. 
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He Reigns 


Over, Millions of Tables, 
Almost from Pole to Pole 


This Quaker figure denotes a rare grade of oat-food, which. 
dominates all the world over. 

Even in the home of Scotch oats. 

In some distant places this brand is expensive. Other oat 
foods may cost half. But if connoisseurs live there they send 
here to get it. 

With true oat lovers, nothing can take its place. 

Your nearest store has these same luscious oat flakes. You 
have only to ask to get them. And they cost you no extra price. 

Are you serving an oat food less fragrant and flavory—a far 
less inviting dish? 

If so, don’t you think you should change? 


Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Vim-Flakes 


The extra quality of Quaker Oats is So that wonderful flavor which Nature 
due to the following fact: gives oats is here in supreme degree, 
pe, brand is flaked from queen oats And this well-loved vim-food—the world’s 
only—just the big, plump grains. We  ,remier breakfast—is found at its best in 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. No this dish 
puny, starved oats, insipid in flavor, ever rnesgase ; 
go into Quaker. Serve it tomorrow morning. 


10c and 25c per package Except in Far West and South 











A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker 
Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. 
Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent to you 
by parce! post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you 
are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer 
applies to United States and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


(1399) Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Some one is hanging around all the 
time in the barns and on the lines 
listening to everything you say, and 
you’re taken to be guilty every time. 
I’ll explain how this works on your 
nerves after awhile. 

You see you know you’re always in 
the wrong and that there isn’t any 
appeal. Say you’re a conductor. Well, 
& woman with a small dog gets on 
the car. You tell her politely that 
there is a company rule that says no 
dogs on cars. You got to tell her, be- 
cause the chances are there is a spot- 
ter on the car or that an inspector 
will see the dog, and then you’ll be 
turned in. So you tell her. Then a 
common scold—you don’t know how 
many there are until you’ve railroad- 
ed—breaks in and says you’re—well, 
he calls you some rotten name and 
you have to keep still. And she says 
you’re “fresh” and she goes off and 
reports you as “fresh.” Well, you’re 
suspended on her complaint. That’s 
all that’s needed. You’re suspended 
until you go and find her, even if 
she’s gone to Kentucky, and apologize 
and get her written forgiveness. If 
you can’t get it, you’re liable to be laid 
off permanently or be sent to school 
without pay for a couple of weeks. 
No, no enemy is mean enough to re- 
port you like that. 

School means that you sit in a 
room studying the rule book without 
speaking to any one, like a bad boy 
with his face to the wall. You can’t 
read a newspaper even. The New 
York Railways Company have made 
big, healthy men write a thousand 
times in a book “I did not turn my 
ventilators,” “I did not turn my ven- 
tilators,” etc. There isn’t any pre- 
scribed punishment—everything de- 
pends upon the mood of the boss. Per- 
haps you’ll be set to scrubbing the 
room. You can’t appeal, that’s the 
worst part. 


OU’RE haunted all the time by 

this injustice. It gets in on your 
work. You know that your word 
doesn’t count. Well, you have an acci- 
dent. You lose three hours seeing the 
boss at noon. Then you’re reported 
for not turning in enough witnesses. 
If you’re a conductor you’re supposed 
to get the names of witnesses. People 
don’t like to give their names. And 
an inspector comes along and says 
“go ahead.” You think you can get 
names on the car. You do get them, 
but some of them are false names. 
Well, you’re suspended. I know of one 
case where a woman was in a car 
alone. She fell. The inspector said 
the conductor ought to have got wit- 
nesses from the outside of that mov- 
ing car. It isn’t fair, that’s what 
frets you. You go home late at night 
and you look at the bills coming in 


and you think of the time you’ve lost 
and the uncertainty gets you—it 
spoils your peace and is reflected in 
your home. You can’t help it. 

Suppose you’re a motorman. On my 
last run if a wagon was standing at 
the curb there wasn’t room for your 
fist between the wagon and the car, 
but you’re supposed to pass at full 
speed tho you don’t know but there’ll 
be some children waiting to see how 
close in front of the car they can run. 
It’s a terrible thing to grind up a 
little girl like your own. But you 
got to get in on time—if a driver 
keeps to the rails with his truck in 
front of you and delays you and gets 
you nettled you’ve got to speed up, 
danger or no danger. And if you 
don’t, then you’re haled up, and the 
boss says, “Be careful, my man; 
you'll get fired next time.” 


T’S hard to know what to do. If 

you obey all the rules in the rule 
book then you offend the public and 
they report you or swear at you. If 
you serve the company faithfully the 
public goes after you. If you serve the 
public then the company goes after 
you. They get you coming and going. 

You feel insecure all the time—you 
know the company doesn’t love its 
men. My wife telephoned down, at the 
advice of our doctor, for me to come 
right home because my little girl was 
very ill. The message was delivered 
to the starter in front of the barns 
before I passed him going down, but 
he let me go down to South Ferry and 
then let me pass him going up. You 
see it isn’t only that you don’t make 
enough money to live like a human 
being; it isn’t so much that you’re 
just an animal, working, eating when 
you can, sleeping, working; it’s the 
feeling that you’re suspected all the 
time. You wonder why you aren’t 
paid more—out in Cleveland, Ohio, 
they pay the men thirty-three cents 
an hour and it’s a three-cent fare. 
But you could stand that. What you 
can’t stand is all the other restric- 
tions that make your work so much 
harder, and most of them aren’t nec- 
essary. 
* You won’t believe me, perhaps, but 
I tell you on my honor that not long 
ago one of the men asked for leave 
to go to an aunt’s funeral. He ex- 
plained that he was the only relative 
of the aunt in America. They 
wouldn’t let him go. I bet she turned 
over in her coffin. 

If my sister was to get married 
on a Saturday I couldn’t go. I 
couldn’t go to her wedding even if 
she was to be married on a Sunday, 
even if I got my application in first. 
I never have any time of my own. I 
never see any friends—you can’t in 
this game. It isn’t because you’re 


needed that you’re kept; it’s be- 
cause the starter wants to exert his 
authority. He won’t let you forget 
he’s in charge, and the’ boss won’t, 
either, tho he’s been pretty fair to 
me. It’s this use of authority that 
hurts you. 

I wouldn’t mind working at the 
rates as they stand if things were 
run fairly. But they’re not, and the 
only defense we have is to stick to- 
gether. You can see what chance one 
man has against the boss and all his 
spotters and inspectors. 

When I was an extra man one week 
I had only three hours’ pay, and I had 
fifteen cents deducted from my pay 
as usual for association dues. We pay 
fifteen cents a week into an associa- 
tion that is run by the company. We 
have nothing to do with it—we do not 
know who the treasurer is. But we’re 
supposed to get benefits in the form 
of pool tables and shower baths. 

And every month we pay fifty cents 
tor insurance. The company posted a 
notice that we weren’t allowed to ask 
any questions about it without get- 
ting in wrong. It said, “in compliance 
with the rules of the state compen- 
sation act we have arranged”’—well, 
something like that to the effect that 
the company was insuring us against 
death or accident. So we pay in the 
fifty cents. If I get hurt or killed the 
most I can get is a thousand dollars, 
and as far as we know that lets the 
company out. I understand that com- 
panies that really have the welfare of 
their men at heart don’t take the 
burden off their own shoulders like 
that and they supply hospitals and 
visiting nurses. 


S I said, I’d work for the rates 

as they stand, if we got treated 
like white people. I’d be satisfied if I 
could just take out my eighteen dol- © 
lars a week, or even fifteen, as I did 
when I was a sign painter when 
younger. You can see what kind of a 
family life we have. For three months 
last year, when they had me trans- 
ferred to the Grand street route, I 
didn’t get home till two in the morn- 
ing, and I had to leave before ten. 
I didn’t see much of my family—I 
had just time to say “Good-bye, Jean- 
nette,” and run. 

That’s no life for a married man, 
you can see. And they don’t give you 
much time even to get married—I got 
married one afternoon on a swing 
between runs. I got excused from 
the second run, but I was back at 
work at six next morning. 

Well, I’m married now and I’ve 
got a little girl. We’re all pretty hap- 
py when we’re together. 

But you can see we’re hardly ever 
together. 

New York City 
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The New 
Books 


CHINA TODAY 


The extraordinary conditions created 
by the Great War and our own inter- 
national entanglements in Europe and 
Mexico have so fully occupied Amer- 
ican thought that the important 
changes and upheavals in China have 
not received adequate consideration. 
The insight of the late John Hay was 
clearly attested when he wrote of China: 
“Whoever understands that mighty 
empire—socially, politically, economi- 
cally, religiously—has the key to world 
politics for the next five centuries.” It 
is difficult for us to appreciate the 
swift transition that is taking place, 
and the new elements that are being 
wrought into the institutional life of 
the Far East in these troublous times. 
Two volumes, just published, give us 
first-hand studies of the situation that 
has developed since the Revolution of 
1911. The authors view China from 
quite different standpoints, yet their 
accounts agree substantially in regard 
to the condition of the country, the 
forces that are operating, the needs of 
the people, and the important interests 
of America that are involved if not 
jeopardized by the present course of 
events. 

Bishop James W. Bashford has 
been at the very center of Chinese 
life and movement for the last twelve 
years. In China, An Interpretation, he 
relates the story of the recent political 
machinations in China, the downfall of 
the Manchus, the institution of the Re- 
public, and the stormy career of Yuan 
Shih-Kai. Of especial interest are the 
chapters on the relationships of China 
and Japan, China and the United 
States, and China and the world. 

“The narrative of a nation’s ad- 
vance,” by Mr. Gardner L. Harding, 
the journalist, is a thrilling and stir- 
ring picture of China in the birth 
throes of a new political and social 
existence. The author shows us what 
the republic has meant to China, how 
newly awakened social forces are mak- 
ing themselves felt, and how the very 
radicalism of the noblest and most un- 
selfish leaders has frequently defeated 
itself. He describes briefly the work of 
the women, the efforts of social re- 
formers to utilize Western methods, and 
the intrigues which have surrounded 
the attempt to stifle the young republic 
and -bring back the monarchy. The 
republic is more a spirit and an atti- 
tude of mind in Present Day China 
than an effective form of government. 

Both writers agree that Japan has 
sought to gain an unfair advantage 
over China while the attention of the 
rest of world was centered on the 
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Autumn 
Dress Fabrics 


at McCutcheon’s 


New assortments of all Wool Challis, Viyella Flan- 
nels, English Taffeta Flannels, Japanese Crepes, 
Ginghams and Imported Dress Linens for Autumn 
and Winter wear. 





- ; 
Reg. Trade Mark 


New Challis—(all wool) in a range of exclusive designs, 
28 inches wide at 75c a yard. 


Cotton Challis—(\{mported) small floral effects, light and 
dark grounds, 30 inches wide, at 25c a yard. 


Kindergarten Cloth—plain shades, stripes and checks, 30 
inches wide at 25c a yard. 


Japanese Crepe—Hand woven, White and solid colors, 30 
inches wide at 25c a yard. 


D. & J. Anderson’s Ginghams—in plain colors, stripes, 
checks and plain effects, 31 inches wide at 50c a yard. 


New Fall Shirtings—Percales, Madras, Cheviots, Silk and 
Cotton, and all Silk Fabrics, 32 inches wide, 30c to $2.25 
a yard. 


Viyella Flannel—unshrinkable, in a wide assortment of 
new and novel designs, 31 inches wide at 75¢ a yard. 


English Taffeta Flannel—in upwards of 30 new styles, 
white grounds with Silk stripes, in various colors, 30 
inches wide, $1.50 a yard. 

White and Cream White all Wool Flannels in the various 
weights, carried in stock at moderate prices. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


You are invited to consult the new Plan and Purchase Department with 
regard to the selection and purchase of any equipment that may be 
desirable to attain the highest degree of efficiency in your office, your 
factory or your business building. This department is conducted by The 
Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service, of which Edward Earle . 
Purinton is the Director, and in association with the National Institute 
of Efficiency. This department enjoys the codperation and counsel of 
The Institute’s Committee on Office Efficiency, of which the President 
of the Efficiency Society, Melvil Dewey, is chairman, and of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Marketing, of which E. St. Elmo Lewis is chairman. 


For a limited time this complete efficiency service will be supplied to any 
reader of The Independent or any member of the National Institute of 
Efficiency without any charge whatever. 
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Concerning New Doran Books 





What do you read? 
After all, a large 
shareof your reading 
is fiction—libraryre- 
turns and booksell- 
ers’ reports-confirm 
the fact thatlike itor 
notaswemaychoose 
the reading world 
today is gratified 
argely by the novelist. 
hen it becomes a 
matter of selection. It 
has been our endeavor 
to make our imprint 
synonymous with a 
really worth-the-read- 
ing book. Ask your 
bookseller for the 
Dotan books, among 
which you will-find as 
recently issued these: 
THE DARK FOREST 





Hugh Walpole $1.35 
OLD JUDGE PRIEST 

Irvin S. Cobb $1.25 
THREE SONS & A MOTHER 

Gilbert Cannan $1.50 
THESE LYNNEKERS 

J. D. Beresford $1.50 
DAVID BLAIZE 

E. F. Benson $1.35 


GOOD OLD ANNA 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes $1.35 
A WESTERN WARWICK 








Samuel G. Blythe $1.35 
GOSSAMER 
G. A. Birmingham $1.25 


THE BELOVED TRAITOR 
Frank L. Packard $1.25 





The greatest event 
of the world shisto my 
is the war of the fi 

teen nations. After 


two years there has 
come a real literature 


dealing with the war, | th, 


its causes and effects 
—actual stories of 
big men writing from 
the trenches—Ameri- 
ca’s problem in the mat- 
ter of defence. 
We have been singularly for- 
tunate in securing informing 
and authoritative ks on the 
war. 
Can you afford to overlook vol- 
umes as important as these ?7— 
MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF 
HONOUR 

Frances Wilson Huard $1.35 





There are two 
by authors 
who have made their 
places secure—but 
never sO secure as 
since the writing of 
ese: 


THE DARK FOREST 


By Hugh Walpole 


In this extraordinary novel 
the author of Fortitude, etc., 
has succeeded in re-thinking 

the Russian novel in terms of 
his own knowledge of life and 
character. Mystical, poetical, 
spiritual, the charm of this 
book is the triumph of the 
soul over disaster. $1.35 


THESE LYNNEKERS 








THE BIG PUSH “ed J roo a “ 
Patrick MacGill $1.25 | A novel of life andlove—an al 
sorbing analytical social cause 
MICHAEL CASSIDY, _SER-] Which never for a 
GEANT “‘Sapper”’ $1.25 | drags throughout its nearly 500 
THESELF-DISCOVERYof RUS- | Pages—a character creation of 





SIA Prof.J.¥.Simpson $2.00 
WITH THE __ ZIONISTS IN 
GALLIPOLI $2.00 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
WHAT GERMANY THINKS 
Thomas F.A. Smith: $1.25 
William: Freeman $2.00 
THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 
Cleveland Moffett $1.50 
THE RED HORIZON 
Patrick MacGill $1.25 
KINGS, QUEENS and PAWNS 
Mary Roberts Rinehart $1.50 
1 ACCUSE $1.50 
PATHS OF GLORY 
Irvin S. Cobb 











permanent significance. $1.50 


We might quote pages 
of complimentary re- 
views—yet. we prefer 
the simple statement 
that. these are books 
which have had the 
definite approval, not 
only of the profess- 
ional reader, but of 
such folk as you 
would number among 
your distinguished 





$1.50 


friends. 





Catalogues upon request 


Your bookseller has these books 





GEORGE-H DORAN COMPANY 


THIRTY-EIGHT WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET + NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 











Jersey? 


best residence section. 


am now willing’ to accept. 


purpose. 


Maple Avenue 





A BARGAIN 


Have you ever been to Hackensack, New 
Ask someone who lives there, or 
goes to the Hackensack Country Club or 
the Arcola Country Club to play golf, what 
kind of a suburb it is to live in, 
what he thinks of the house and grounds at 
287 Anderson Street, in the heart of the 


Ask him what he thinks of getting this 
house at only $65 per month rental which I 
You may have 
seen the house already as you motored by. 
If so I do not need to tell you that it is a 
bargain at the price I now ask, 


The house is substantially built, hand- 
somely finished and has 12 large rooms 
and bath. The grounds have 112% feet 
frontage. 

All T ask is that you see the house for 
yourself. The present tenant, who has lived 
in the house for 8 years, has kindly offered 
to show it to anyone who calls for that 


MRS. ANNIE M. TOMPKINS 
Hollis, Long Island 


George P. Kimmel, 


PATENTS 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. A woes, 1916 Edition Pat- 
ent Book free. 


222 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D.C. 













Ask him poe 


10 





a 
?” Save Half 
v¢ ~)'\ Enjoy the best full-score music, yet sa’ 
to 60c on the dollar, get quicker |» Rang and 


Jar, etc.). Ar 
Materials of highest quality. 


Shows howto get truly ene (88-note) 


ON PLAYER 
PIANO ROLLS 
ve S0c 


ice of over 2, 000 selections (classic, popue 
ofour rolls 





0-Page Catalog FREE 








play 


ain prices, 
B. E. CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO. 
Station H Buffalo, N. Y. 


























that. By post cardor letter simply say,“*Mav ae bad 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 8636, Chicago,!. 


[AGENTS made Self-nellingW codstock the yo 


— 0 
besides, if you will acer your 
riends wherein i: excel 

other $100 ers, 

» and explain to them our 
most liberal ofver ever 

made on astrictly mod- 

ern, single, shift typee 
writer anda Woodstock at 





blishing everywhere. Many sales easily 


European war. The Japanese have 
simply carried the grasping methods 
of the Western nations one step fur- 
ther in seeking to throttle the giant 
of the East before he shall be fully 
awake to his power and possibilities. 
Both authors believe also that Amer- 
ica has a supreme duty to perform in 
this hour of China’s peril for the sake 
of our own interests as well as the 
future interests of China and the whole 
civilized world. 


Chine, An Interpretation, by Bishop James 
Ww. Bashford. Abingdon Press. $2.50. Present 
rtd China, by Gardner L. Harding. Century. 


AUBURN AND SING SING 


If any one has feared Mr. Osborne 
as a sentimentalist who would ruin a 
good idea by applying it in season and 
out of season, let him read the Yale 
Lectures on Society and Prisons which 
discuss fully the reforms begun at 
Auburn and now being tried out at 
Sing Sing. All who think seriously of 
the defects of all present prison sys- 
tems hope that these experiments in 
self government are the beginning of 
radical and permanent improvement. 

Since good and thoughtful men and 
women have been at work on the prison 
problem for a century, no one, least 
of all Mr. Osborne, thinks that we have 
now arrived at the goal, and it is in 
this that Mr. Osborne’s book is espe- 
cially to be commended. He treats 
charitably the sadly unsuccessful work 
of earlier penologists, and in his analy- 
sis of points at which the law fails, the 
reasons for its failure, and the effcct 
on the law breaker, he does not lose 
sight of the legal side of the problem, 
which the reformer in his indignation 
at mistakes and stupidities and wrongs 
is prone to overlook. Continually he 
emphasizes responsibility as the impera- 
tive feature of the ncw plan for mak- 
ing prisoners into good citizens. 

Society and Prisons, by T. M. Osborne, Yale 

Univ. Press, $1.35. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In these days when international law 
is so needful; when it is so vaguely un- 
derstood; when even its existence is 
extravagantly doubted by a prescient 
few, it is well that there should come 
a book from which the layman can 
gather generousiy and that the student 
too will welecome—a book showing in- 
ternational law in action. In some sixty 
phases of the relations of nations at 
peace, Professors Stowell and Munro 
show by important and typical exam- 
ples the rights and duties of ambas- 
sadors and other national agents; how 
they conduct their business; how treat- 
ies are made and applied; what sub- 
stantive intcrnational law 1s _ recog- 
nized by nations as binding. Nearly 
all the cases or examples are doubly 
valuable because from American his- 
tory, and most of them are condensa- 
tions or extracts from the works of Pro- 
fessor John Bassett Moore, our great- 
est authority. Much of the book deals 
with arbitrations, including nearly all 
those of The Hague, but omitting that 





at Geneva, in which the United States 
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and Great Britain gave the world its 
great example. A companion volume on 
war and neutrality will shortly appear. 

A group of books of limited circula- 
tion, no doubt, but of real moment in 
these days is sent us by the Carnegie 
Endowment. First among them is a 
new edition of Ladd’s Congress of 
Nations. Tho it contains the genus of 
most of the present schemes to promote 
international understanding and friend- 
ship it has not till now been reprinted 
since its appearance in 1840. 

Another is a new translation of 
Grotius’s Freedom of the Seas, by R. 
Van D. Magriffin. The translation is 
careful and smooth and faces the orig- 
inals page by page. This has the value 
of a living classic. 

The other three volumes are Instruc- 
tions of the American Delegates to the 
Hague Peace Conferences and Their Re- 
ports, An International Court of Jus- 
tice and The Status of the International 
Court of Justice, these last two by 
James Brown Scott. These show the 
cause strong and hopeful. It may not be 
generally known that an International 
Court of Justice was, in the summer of 
1914, actually on the verge of establish- 
ment by agreement of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria, Japan, Rus- 
sia, the Netherlands, Italy and the 
United States, when the guns blazed 
forth at Liége. 


International Cases, Vol. I, Peace, by 
E. C. Stowell and H. F. Munro. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. Congress of Nations, W. Ladd. 
Freedom of the Seas, by Grotius. Hague Peace 
Conferences Reports, An International Court 
of Justice, by J. B. Scott. Status of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, by J. B. Scott. 
5 Vols. Oxford Press. $1 each. 


FARMS, MORTGAGES, MARKETS 


Herbert Myrick has given in small 
compass a simple exposition of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System inaugurated by 
the recently passed Farm Loan Act. 
This sets forth clearly the methods of 
forming the Farm Loan Associations; 
the precise liabilities of members; the 
very important feature of lessening a 
loan yearly; the advantages to the bor- 
rower over the old mortgage system; 
and the value to the investor of the 
new Federal Loan Bonds. 

A practical study of the Marketing 
of Perishable Farm Products has been 
made by Arthur B. Adams in the Co- 
lumbia University Economics Studies. 
His solution of the present waste of at 
least a third of the truck farmer’s effort 
lies mainly in the improvement of facili- 
ties for wholesale trade in the towns; 
standardizing of packages; prompt 
spreading of market news; and, in some 
regions, codperative selling by the 
farmers and chain stores or some form 
of codperative retailing. The decried 
middleman must exist, in some shape 
or other, since the complexities of dis- 
tribution make direct contact between 
grower and consumer not generally 
possible. A solution of the problem 
must be sought in an improvement of 
the methods that distances and great 
cities have proven necessary. 


The Federal Farm Loan System, by Herbert 
Myrick, Orange Judd, $1. Marketing Perisn- 
able Farm Products, by A. B. Adams, Long- 
mans, Green, $1.50. 














An Advertisement by 
- THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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afiorded by the Pullman Company, and includes 
not only the safeguarding against loss of life, 
or injury through railway disaster, but the pro- 
tection of health against contagious diseases. 


Safety is an important ecle- 


ment in the service 


All cars used by the Pullman Company are 
built in its own shops and represent the experi- 
ence of fifty consecutive years of car construction. 


Built of the most enduring materials, designed 
to resist the most violent shocks and to with- 
stand every conceivable strain, the Pullman car 
affords the traveling public the greatest assur- 
ance of safety. 


Not only is the Pullman car designed for strength, 
but no effort or expense is spared to make each car 
as completely sanitary as possible. 


Smooth painted surfaces, sanitary floors, the avoid- 
ance of heavy hangings and superfluous upholstery, 
scientific ventilation and adequate screening eliminate 
as far as possible the dust and dirt of railway travel. 


Systematic mechanical cleaning combined with fre- 
quent thorough chemical fumigation, maintain each 
car in a constant state of cleanliness and sanitation. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS. » 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK re 
Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Other mineral sal 


other raw foods Is so re 











Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest modelsic offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


% 






ar. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Sommer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., <— 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 


EatYourWaytoHealth 


Like I did and ee oe, Put y te iron in your blood. 
in your system in natural 
organic form, That’ 3 a ‘Tyler’ 's Macerated Wheat with 

markably successful in relieving constipation 
ng real and lasting strength, power and energy 
»- reducing blood pressure -- making you weigh just what you should, 
Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide or send 10c 

for Trial can of the Food and Book, postpaid to any address. 


BYRON TYLER, 56 Syndicate Bullding, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 








SUMMER 
PRICES 


metal case. 


No obligation. 











AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- 
writer—latest Model 5, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 


TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
Send a little bit each month until our small price 
is paid. No red tape. Send for our amazing 
Bargain Offer and FREE Typewriter Book today. 


Typewriters Distributing Gypthente 
Dept.574C,1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Bible Study 
Text Books 


For College Curriculum 
Classes 


PUBLISHED 


New Testament History 
By Harris Franklin Rall, 
Ph.D., Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. 

A Study of the Beginnings 
of Christianity. 


The Bible as Literature: 
An Introduction 
By Irving Francis Wood, 


Ph.D., Smith College, and 
Elihu Grant, Ph.D., Smith 
College. 


It does not take the place of 
the Bible for study, but is so 
arranged that the Bible must 
be used with it. 


Old Testament History 


By Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D. 
(Harvard), Syracuse Um- 
versity. 


The History of the Hebrew 


People from the Beginnings ° 


to the Christian Era, with 
special view to its prepara- 
tion for Christianity. 


The Social Institutions 

and Ideals of the Bible 
By Theodore G. Soares, 
Ph.D., D.D., The University 
of Chicago. 


A Study of the Elements of 
Hebrew Life in their Devel- 
opment from the Beginnings 
to the Time of Christ, and of 
the Social Teachings of the 
Prophets, of the Sages, and 
of Jesus. 


The volumes in this series are 
each size crown 8vo; bound in 
cloth, and priced at net $1.50, 
postpaid. 





At the Better Book Shops 


The Abingdon Press 


New York 
Boston 
Kansas City 


Cincinnati Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
San Francisco 
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318. Mrs. B. S. W., Maine. “Our family physi- 
cian is growing old and somewhat careless. He 
has made several mistakes, I believe, in handling 
serious cases of illness in the family. A life was 
lost, we fear, because of his negligence or dim- 
inution of skill. We have had him treat us for 
more than thirty years, and fear hard feeling 
and social friction from our changing doctors. 
Can you help us out of our dilemma?” 

There is only one answer—change your doctor. 
Your friendship for the doctor’s family has no 
bearing on the question. 

But can you not seek a younger physician on 
the ground of relieving your old friend of ex- 
cessive work, that you feel is overtaxing his 
strength? Or, why not still consult him on minor 
troubles, but call a more alert man in crises? 
The proper sphere of an elderly physician is 
office practise—not emergency cases. 


319. Miss L. R. C., California. “‘I wish to se- 
cure a copy of the list of mental qualities and 
powers with key for their location and com- 
parison, to which you refer in a late number 
of The Independent.” 

See page 257 of my book “Efficient Living,” 
where a diagramatic list appears, for self-meas- 
urement of brain faculties. You will probably 
want some of the books of these well-known 
psychologists: Fowler, Muensterberg, Parsons, 
Haddock, Towne, Blackford, Gates, Dubois, Mar- 
den, James, Atkinson. Write Efficiency Publish- 
ing Company, Woolworth Bldg., New York, ex- 
plaining your needs in full. 


$20. Miss M. C., Pennsylvania. “I am a school 
teacher of middle age. For years I have felt dis- 
honest in attending the church of our family, and 
have generally stayed home on Sunday. I do not 
believe in most of the church dogmas, and con- 
sider the methods wrong to a large extent. Now 
I am taking a larger position in a new com- 
munity, where my example will be watched by 
hundreds of young people in my classes and 
circle of influence. What shall I do? If I unite 
with the church, I shall be acting a lie. But if 
I do not, I shail certainly weaken my hold on 
the young people.” 

You may be surprized to learn that many of 
the leading church officials, in various denomina- 
tions, are as much heretics as non-churchgoers 
often seem. The church of to-day is broad 
enough to recognize difference of opinion, but 
to emphasize unity of purpose and ideal. Yes- 
terday’s religion was creeds—to-day’s religion is 
deeds. You probably measure the church by your 
own recollections of childhood, an unfair pro- 
cedure. 

Wherever you live, you can certainly find a 
church whose pastor will respect your individual 
belief—which should be frankly stated in a per- 
sonal talk, and whose articles of faith will ad- 
mit of your sanction on the cardinal points. Why 
not join the church—then stand up in meeting 
and protest when things go wrong? The church 
needs firebrands. Suppose you be one. 


$21. Miss A. M. P., Minnesota. “Can you suge 
gest a book for an amateur printer, that gives 
forms and kinds of type, and other points? Also 
information necessary for a proof-reader?” 

The large type manufacturers, such as Ameri- 
can Type Founders Co., 200 William Street, New 
York, issue catalogs of type faces and point- 
ers, adopted to your needs. The “Handbook of 
Advertising” (price 50.) from International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
would be valuable; also copies of trade journals 
such as Printers’ Ink, 12 West 3lst Street; The 
Fourth Estate, 232 West 59th Street; Inland 
Printer, 154 Nassau Street; all of New York. 
Proof-sheet corrections are found in a standard 
encyclopedia, and in books and courses on ad- 
vertising. 


$22. Mr. H. R. J., New Jersey. “May I ask 
how the private reader can make his magazines 
most valuable? (a) Do you think it worth while 
for one to do his own card indexing rather than 
wait and depend on those published? So often 
the published index omits the thing you want. 
(b) How can one best preserve magazines—in 











The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on 
the lookout all the time for men he can 
promote. He’s ready and anxious to give 
‘YOU bigger work with bigger pay once 
you prove you can handle it. 

If you want to get ahead, if you want 
to be somebody, to climb i into a position 
of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the 
work you like best—then train for it. 
You can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More than 130,000 men right now are 
putting themselves in line for pro- 
motion through the study of I. C. S. 
Courses, ‘This way to success is always 
open. All the I. C. S. ask is the chance 
to tell you about it. No cost to find out. 
Just mark and mail this rte now. 


on eae ae COUT HERE Oe — — 


INTERNATIONAL | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
a cme SCRANTON, PA. 


it obligatin: ow I can qualify for 
Faplain, a Nay 7 in en kegt A which‘ = k X 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
lectric Ca 








SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 








rd Show Card W: 
Expert )ADER 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanica! Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Sh ap Seasties BOOKKE 














Gas Enginee: {temographer and Typist 
I OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
| Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR EN@’R Commercial Law 
i Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER ‘Teacher 
| Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
I Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
I Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
l PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
{ }CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
I 
( 


German 
French 
Italian 


Poultry Raising 
AUTOMOBILES 
Auto Repairing 





Name. 
Occupation 
& Employer. 


Street 
and No. 











City State. 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here, 








Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
and for Regents’ examinations. Eusiness Course 
—Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


FFF. 


d and mailit to with your same name and 
Snes (oo money): and we willpend you our Lene 
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RAZOR by return mail, 
Hat 5 if you don’t like it return it. 


razor for 30 days —— then, Riyou like it pay ot pay os 
MORE COMPANY. 350 More Building, ‘st Lous, Mo, 
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to look 
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The “WONDER” 
Health Belt 


Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians 
and surgeons. A light but durable 
support for the abdomen, which great- 
ly relieves the strain on the abdom- 
inal muscles. Recommended for obes- 
ity, lumbago, constipation, spinal de- 
formities, floating kidney and all 
weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


Health, Looks, Comfort 


Releases the tension on the internal 
ligaments and causes the internal or- 
gans to resume their proper positions 
and perform their functions in a 
normal, healthy way. Easy to adjust 
—a great comfort to the wearer. For 
men, women and children. 


Write for descriptive folder or send 
$2 for the belt on money-back guar- 
antee. In ordering, send normal 
measure of your waist, and name of 
your regular druggist. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. ,50%fi Street 
Druggists—Write for Dealer’s Proposition 














FAct S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays, The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 

JNO. WILLIAMS, Inec., Bronze Foun- 
dry, 550 W. 27th St.. N. Y. Write for 
illustrated booklet. Free. 


A Really Great Book 


iT) H 9 
Woodrow Wilson as President 
By Prof. E. C. Brooks, Durham, N. C. 

A Stirring Story of: 1. Christian 
Statesmanship. 2. Platform Pledges 
Fulfilled. 3. Reforms Accomplished. 
4. Principles Patiently Upheld, 5. Our 
Foreign Policy Enlarged. ‘ 

"wish every elector in America 
could read it.”—A.S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 

Fine Cloth Stamped in Gold, 572 pages, $1.60. 
Order from your Book Dealer, or from Publishers: 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, Chicago - NewYork 











permanent binding, or loose leaf binder, or 
paper box with the numbers loose?” 

(a) Do your own card indexing of the special 
items and articles you will probably need later, 
then add the published index for general use. 
It would hardly be worth your time to catalog 
everything, certainly not to duplicate the maga- 
zine’s own index. 

(b) Most standard periodicals furnish a spe- 
cial binder, at moderate cost, for their own back 
files. Avoid loose numbers of old magazines— 
classify by dates or topics, and either put in 
book form, bound or clasped, or in loose leaf 
patent binders if particular numbers will be 
needed often. Go to a large public library, and 
consult the librarian for details of methods there 
used, Write Library Journal, 241 West 37; and 
Library Bureau; 316 Broadway; both New York. 


323. Mr. S. A. L. “‘I would like to be informed 
as to what opportunities the Dominion of Canada 
offers men of the teaching profession or the 
educated class? With whom should I correspond, 
to get a detailed explanation?” 

Write these officials of the Dominion of 
Canada: Hon. Sir George E. Foster, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; Hon. Robert Rogers, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. William J. 
Roche, Minister of the Interior; address Ottawa, 
Canada, in each case. 

You might also apply to several of the leading 
colleges for local data—McGill University, Mon- 
treal; Queen’s University, Kingston; University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Victoria McGill Uni- 
versity College, Vancouver. 





$24, Mr. N. I. D., New Jersey. “I am twenty- 
nine years old, graduate of Pierce Business 
School, in bookeeping and shorthand, have been 
assistant to the president of a large concern. 
Was compelled to leave on account of health. I 
like farming, am the son of a farmer, but lack 
the capital to proceed. (a) Is it possible to get 
connected with the movement for farm coépera- 
tion? If so, how? (b) Would the study of law at 
home accomplish anything? (c)Can you suggest 
some other course probably more beneficial?” 

(a) Write the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, also the College of Agricul- 
ture of nearby states, beginning with your own; 
also the editors of farm journals, with which you 
are doubtless familiar; also, Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
Ithaca, New York; also the Farm Efficiency Bu- 
reaus in New York whose names recently ap- 
peared in these columns. You might become ed- 
itor or manager of an agricultural journal—and 
your wife could help, as you say she is a college 
graduate. Or you might become a “farm man- 
ager” or trained farm operator, or farm efficien- 
cy expert. Or you might work with a college of 
agriculture as an extension specialist or a county 
agent, or as a teacher and demonstrator. 

(b) Very little. 

(c) Better devote your spare time and money 
to getting a position where your business knowl- 
edge will support you while you train for larger 
work, 


325. Miss E. E. J., New Jersey. “I was very 
much interested in your article on The Ef- 
ficient Housewife. Will you kindly inform me 
concerning summer schools that give courses in 
domestic science?” 

We do not consider a course of six to nine 
weeks in domestic science at all adequate, unless 
for one or two single branches of the subject. 
A mail course is usually better, and cheaper. 
Since receiving your letter we have mentioned 
names of prominent schools in these columns. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York and many of the agricultural colleges and 
state universities offer summer courses in home 
economics. A list of higher institutions of learn- 
ing may be found in the World Almanac for 
1916, published by the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, Pulitzer Building, New York. 


326. Mr. G. O. M., New York City. “I thank 
you for your superb article on The Efficient 
Housewife. I am desirous of knowing where to 
buy a barrel of apples or a crate of oranges at 
the wholesale rate. I have found dealers invari- 
ably unwilling to give such prices except to 
dealers.” 

You should apply not to the jobber or 
dealer, but to the grower and packer of fruit 
on the tree. Owners of apple orchards in the 
West, notably Oregon, and of orange groves in 
California or Florida, usually advertise their 
products, in season, thru the pages of the food 
journals and magazines. If you still have diffi- 
culty, ask for advice from the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance of Washington, or the Housewives’ 
League, or Consumers’ League, both of New York. 





Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
‘CONSUMER 





, NOT THE 
DEALER 








FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 








FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH, as we salt {t, fs white, boneless and 
ready forinstant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER {is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT-~ 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS {fs a felishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
- pt 4 good thing — ames or abroad you can 

et di romus and keep right on your try 
shelf for regular or emergency use. _ 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC..." 


IPES for preparing allour products. Write ..-” 
for it, Ourlist tells how each kind of...” 


+ 
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~ 


fish is put up,with the delivered price." _Frank E, 

will enjoy. most. Send thes" 411, Cente Whedd 
te) the." 

coupon for it now. a Li 


y Gloucester, Mass. 
Please send me your 


DAVIS CO. ot latest Fish Price List. 
111 Central.” 

Wharf i” TM a nisccinntciinisinniinaiahennnnill an 
Gloucester ..-*” 

Mase..." Street.......-- - econe 
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For Swollen Veins 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRAE MAAR ALO WS Mat OFF 

That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an old gentle- = 
man who had suffered with swollen veins for = 
nearly fifty years. He had made many un- = 
= successful efforts to get relief and finally tried © 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in reducing = 
swellings, aches, pains and soreness, : 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he = 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks he = 
told us that his legs were as smooth as when = 
he was a boy and all the pain and soreness = 
had ceased. 








Thousands have since used this antiseptic = 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably = 
good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and = 
extracts from pure herbs and when = 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken = 
up by the pores; the blood circulation 
in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 


$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 
or Postpaid 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will = 
be mailed to your address for 10c in 
stamps. Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
283 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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THE MARKET PLACE—A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








BUSINESS AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


BY EDWARD D. PAGE 


AUTHOR OF “MORALS IN MODERN BUSINESS,” PAGE LECTURER 


F a science is to be of any value it 

must lie in its ability to forecast 

the future. To economists past ex- 

perience must be a storehouse of 
general principles, which in some 
measure may serve business men in the 
same way that the computations of the 
astronomer serve to guide mariners 
over the trackless seas. 

A consideration of the economic 
forces engendered by the American 
Civil War and continued by the Franco- 
German struggle of 1870-71 enforces 
the lesson that wars create a great de- 
mand for products, not only to supply 
their wastes, but to aid in the social 
reconstruction and in the increased 
efficiency which always follows military 
training. This demand, during the 
years between 1866 and 1873, resulted 
in a quick, active and strong market 
for merchandise. In 1873 the conscious- 
ness that prices were on an inflated 
level was added to the suddenly de- 
veloped knowledge of our unsound 
financial condition, and there arose the 
most swift and merciless panic that it 
has ever been my fate to observe. 
Compared to it the crises of 1884, 
1893, 1896, 1907 and 1914, while on 
an increasingly larger scale, were of 
trivial effect upon business welfare. 
The percentage of merchants failing to 
those actively engaged in business was 
far greater than in later crises, and by 
the gradual depletion of assets thru 
an industrial depression which lasted for 
nearly six years, many were forced to 
the wall who had safely weathered the 
panic itself. In this depression the 
world went thru a period of constantly 
decreasing prices for all commodities, 
in which our country was more hardly 
hit than any other nation because of 
the irregular, fluctuating and uncertain 
quality of the currency in which 
credits were contracted and debts were 
paid. And yet thru all this depression 
the merchant who was best equipped 
in foresight proved himself the best 
fitted to survive, and in many instances 
cleaned up an actual profit from a 
desperate situation. 

One condition we had to contend 
with in those days no longer vexes 
us. Agriculture and mining, which were 
the basic industries on which our pros- 
perity depended, were guided by little 
greater skill and knowledge than they 
had been for hundreds of years in the 
past. In farming little attention was 
paid to refertilization and none at all 
to intensive cultivation. The smelting 
of iron was still a crude process, and 
Bessemer steel had but hardly been in- 
troduced. The treatment of copper, 
silver, lead and zine ores was by 
methods both primitive and wasteful. 

The cessation of our war brought 
a demand for many new products, and 
while we were learning how to make 
them, methods were necessarily 
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wasteful and costly; but the country 
was so prosperous that the consumer 
was willing to pay the price. 

The long depression which followed 
the panic of 1873 taught us the value 
of economy; many persons were 
thrown out of employment and wage 
conflicts, often destructive, arose be- 
tween employer and employee. Those 
six lean years were the best industrial 
educators the country had had for more 
than twenty years. For it always hap- 
pens that in periods of expansion we 
lose sight of economy and efficiency 
and in periods of depression we are 
keenly interested in getting ever better 
results for the same money. 

Since that time there has been a 
radical change in our industrial ideals 
and methods. The farmer is no longer 
& person who can live off his land, 
who has few wants and little to buy. 
He sells nearly everything he produces, 
and buys as much more. Only a little 
while ago he was content to turn his 
soil fertility into a commodity and to 
part with it forever. He was, in fact, 
mining his store of nitrogen and ship- 
ping it away. Now he is thinking of 
making his land more valuable and 
more fertile year by year. And so he 
has gradually learned the value of agri- 
cultural efficiency; and with high priced 
labor effects that efficiency with ma- 
chines instead of muscles. 


EFFICIENCY HAS COME TO STAY 


The high value of skill and labor 
applied to our western lands has raised 
our standard of living, created new 
wants that our forefathers did not 
dream of, made of our country the best 
market in the world for the exchange 
of all kinds of products, and, inci- 
dentally compelling high wages every- 
where in the United States, has brought 
about an equal advance of efficiency in 
our manufacturing industries. We are 
making munitions in Connecticut, pay- 
ing wages twofold and threefold higher 
than abroad, and delivering the finished 
product to our British cousins for less 
than they can make the same goods in 
their own workshops. 

And so it is that America’s prime 
contribution to world progress is ma- 
chine efficiency and the economy of 
labor. It is the final product of a 
limited population face to face with an 
unlimited opportunity. We are done for- 
ever with that bogy of our industrial 
inefficiency which, used by politicians 
as a fetish to procure favors for 
privileged capitalists, so long throttled 
the commercial expansion of our na- 
tion. For as far ahead as we can see, 
our work people will get the highest 
wages paid anywhere, because we know 
how to make them the most efficient, 
and efficient labor is always well paid. 
We cannot only raise cotton and wheat, 
but we can make tools and textiles 


AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


cheaper and better than anywhere, pro- 
vided that we have free access to raw 
materials and a continuous market for 
the finished goods. That continuous 
market we can have if we maintain a 
world market for our products. 

The conditions which have been 
thrust upon us by the war have awak- 
ened our industrial consciousness. We 
are learning how to adapt our excess 
capacity of production to the wants of 
other peoples. The foreign trade which 
we are now building need not be lost 
by the termination of the great strug- 
gle; as its result, it may even be in- 
creased, and for the following reasons. 


THE MACHINE IS THE KEY 


The machine is the key to our com- 
mercial opportunities after the war. 

Twenty-five or thirty millions of 
men are now opposing each other under 
conditions of training to a very high 
grade of efficiency in the handling of 
machines. Seven to ten millions more 
have been partly disabled and unless. 
mechanically aided will never again 
possess their former ability for self- 
support. Three or four millions have 
already been killed or totally disabled, 
and the labor resources of their re- 
spective nations will be depleted to this. 
extent, and by as many more as will 
be ground between the millstones of 
war during the continuance of the 
struggle. And some millions of women, 
among all the belligerents, have real- 
ized a hitherto unsuspected capacity 
for operating light machines. 

When the war ceases twenty millions. 
or more of men will return to their 
homes; but their characters and abili- 
ties will be far different from those 
which they possest when they marched 
away; and the home conditions will be 
as different as the men. 

For example, take Russia. She has. 
trained eight million men, mostly peas- 
ants, to new standards of mechanical 
efficiency, and to new standards of life. 
These men have learned how much 
more a man with a machine can do 
than a man with a hoe. They have 
learned the value of coéperation with 
other men. They have been trained to 
temperance and cleanliness, accus- 
tomed to better clothes and to better 
food, and most of them will have 
seen how other people live. 

A very considerable part of the Rus- 
sian people will have the new wants 
that are engendered by a _ higher 
standard of living. These wants are 
for machines and for products made by 
machines. By practice in the arts of 
war these soldiers are prepared for a 
more efficient productivity than they 
have ever dreamed of. Of all others 
they will be the most in need, and for 
the first time, of our peculiar American 
product—machine efficiency. 

The catalog houses will not find 
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Franklin National Bank 


Philadelphia, June 30, 1916. 
RESOURCES 











Loans and discounts............ 879,785.98 
Liability wnder letters of credit 350,573.35 
Due from banks........++.+++++ 6,018,197.54 
Cash and reserve......esseeesess ,851,898.64 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 2,509,793.12 

$49,410,248.63 

LIABILITIES 

Capital ...... inethieheanaawesd $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and net profits......... 3,632,756.50 
Circulation ........0+. ecceccoce 235,000.00 
Letters of credit..... eos coos 350,573.35 
Deposits ......+- eveseseneneees « 44,191,918.78 

$49,410,248.63 








J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. 
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An Income for Life 


f all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














Accepted by U. S. Government as se- 

. curity for Postal Savings Bank Depos- 
its. Entirely safe. Free from income 
tax. Pay 4to5‘¢ per cent. We handle 
only solid securities. 


1 Write for Booklet $, ** Bonds of Our 
0 Country,” FREE, 


New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 














Uy, TKE FAMOUS FOX 


Gh The lightest run- 
ning typewriter 
in the world—Latest el—from 
our Factory to your Office for $42. 
Send any amount with order you can 
spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention *“The Independent."’ 
FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 























B Sie bisk prstession, & 


mon’ 
book, “‘How to 


are great 
iploma a: 


° Pood foe free 
e.Benker.: ‘AR G. ALCORN Pres. 
AM CAN SCHOOL OF PAN ING 





423 East State Street. COLU! 


ORIGINAL 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for Price List 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Pub. “‘ The Collector,’’ $1 a year 


iS, OHIO 














DIVIDEND 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
: CORPORATION 
The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 144% (87%c. per share) 
on the Preferred capital stock, and a dividend 
of 2% (50c. per share) on the Common capital 
stock, both payable October 5th, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 19th, 1916, 
L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








their field in Russia, but those who, 
with foresight of the conditions, can 
train demonstrators speaking the lan- 
guage or can educate Russian youths 
to the service of their organizations 
will be able to spread their sales over 
that great territory. The internal 
economic resources of Russia still await 
development. Russia is honest. It has 
never disowned a debt; it will there- 
fore have credit, and if from our 
abundance can come the capital needed 
for that development, its use will carry 
along with it the sales of the products 
of our machine shops. 

France, Austria and Germany are all 
sure to feel the comparative scarcity 
of labor, the raising of wages and the 
need of machine methods in agricul- 
ture. 

In all the warring countries many 
producing units have either been de- 
stroyed or diverted to other purposes 
than that for which they were pre- 
pared. Many other factories have been 
closed for two or three years, the ma- 
chines have rusted, the renewals neces- 
sary to keep them up to date have not 
been made. Worse than this, they have 
lost their organization; they do not 
know where to lay their hands upon 
the human skill that can pull together 
to run them. Men’s labor will then 
have to be supplanted, on a large 
scale, by that of women and children 
and machines will have to be read- 
justed to their less highly developed 
muscular system. Losses of men mean 
searcity of labor and higher wages. 
Higher wages entail a striving toward 
less hand labor and more machine 
labor, so we may confidently expect a 
demand for our efficiency in the form 
of machines. And a demand for ma- 
chines means a demand for steel. 


THE MARKETS AND LABOR, 


With steel prosperous the nation has 
always been prosperous. While com- 
paratively few hands are directly em- 
ployed producing steel, an enormous 
number are employed converting it into 
the tools and structures of productive 
industry. In the past the prosperity of 
steel has always been associated with 
general business prosperity. Will it be 
so in this instance? And so, to answer 
this important question it is needful to 
examine into the condition of the prob- 
able foreign and domestic demand for 
general merchandise. And first, there- 
fore, as to the condition of the foreign 
markets at the end of the war. 

While it would be hardly fair to 
measure the demand due to waste and 
destruction by the sixty to seventy-five 
thousand millions of our money values 
which will have been spent by the bel- 
ligerents before the war is over, it 
must not be forgotten that a three- 
year diversion of twenty-five million 
men from creative to destructive in- 
dustry has-of itself necessarily created 
in all the warring lands a scarcity of 
the ordinary goods of commerce. That 
scarcity is already indicated by the 
prevalence of abnormally high prices. 
Shall not our resources be drawn upon 
to the utmost in order to supply this 
demand? 


For Investment 


URING the past 30 days 

we have been so fortunate 

as to secure an additional 
number of very attractive First 
Mortgages on farms inthe better 
known and most prosperous 
farming communities. 


Descriptions of these have been 
incorporated in our already 
higly interesting October List 
—thirty-seven investment offer- 
ings—which we will be glad 
to mail you upon request. Ask 
for list “A.” 


arkhamX May (@mpan 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











DIVIDENDS 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
New York, September 12, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2% from the 
current earnings for the quarter ending June 
30, 1916, payable September 30, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record September 22, 1916. 


HENRY ©. KNOX, Secretary. 








American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
Common Stock Dividend 
New York, September 12, 1916, 


The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% from 
the current earnings for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1916, payable September 30, 1916, 
to stockholders of record September 22, 1916. 


HENRY ©. KNOX, Secretary. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 

Philadelphia, September 6th, 1916. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable October 2nd, 1916, td stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

18th, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER co. 
15 Broad St., New York, Sepc. 12, 1916. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 12th day of September, 
1916, a dividend of $2 per share was declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable on 
and after the 14th day of October, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 30th day of September, 1916. 


F. L. LOVELAOCB, Secretary. 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, September 13, 1916. 
A Dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS ($1.25) PER SHARE on the Capi- 
tal Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable November 1, 1916, at the office of the 
Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 6, 1916. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 69 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
14, 1916, to stuckholders of record at the close 
of business September 23, 1916. 

The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LOCATION : 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual efficiency, Siall classes: 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 

50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 


Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 

A teacher for every six boys. 

HLELICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Healthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 
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: Skidmore School of Arts 


= A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
= of young women, located in America’s leading health 
= resort. 
= Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents. Outdoor sports, Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions, 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
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RVING 
SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful historic 

“Irving’’ country. 80th year. 25 years under present 
Head Master. New site and buildings, 1904. Prepares 
for all colleges and technical “schools. Individual 
as well as class instruction, Equipment includes 
Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For information address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M.,Head Master, Box 925 smme/ 
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Hill Top 


OSSINING LOWER SCHOOL 
Box119 +: +: OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 


“*Likable, Livable and Homelike."’ A natural, busy, joyous life in 
house separate from older girls. Experienced teachers trained in 
grade work. The girls in the Lower School have the same spe- 
cialists in Art, Piano, Violin, Riding and Athletics as the girls in 
the Ossining Upper School, 
CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both sexes at $225 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Small Classes. Fine 
Rural location, For catalog, address, 


J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal. 


Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-first Year begins September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Oberlin School for Girls 


Six to Fifteen Years 
Offers exceptional advantages in education and 
home life, in an ideal environment. Music, Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. Art, French, Ger- 
man, Home Economics. Catalogue. 
Forest Place, Oberlin, Ohio 








“Equal privileges of 








Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited tc 
65. Personalattention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y 











Reopens Monday, October 16th. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 

GENERAL COURSE AND 

COLLEGE ‘PREPARATORY 

PRIMARY ‘DEPARTMENT 
Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof school 
building thoroughly equipped. 
160 AND 162 W. 74TH ST., N. Y. 

Connecting with & including 165 Ww. 73d St. 























ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, eoumun't Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


DeMeritte Military School yayysrin 


North Carolina 
An open air school for boys. Prepares for Col- 
lege, the Scientific Schools, Annapolis, West 
Point, Business. Address 
, EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B. 


The Latshaw Schoo For backward children. This 


school has discovered original 
methods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 
mindedness is curable. Do you want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of useiulness? Come 
and see for yourself. $1200 up. 

Allen Latshaw, Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACAD 


versities or business. 
New buildings. 
1lith year. 











Ideal home school for boys. 
Prepares for leading uni- 
Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field. 
Send for “mie. 

JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2100. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Gane of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

U.S. Expert Advice free. Wantfor girls or boys? 
Maintained for all Schools. American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York, or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 











BOSTON 


to the Boston Public Library and offers + a adv intages of a modern 
college course. The building is ith L 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 





quip ies, Depart- 


UNIVERSITY 


Medicine 
“—< of Liberal Arts 
Theology Graduate Department 





The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
for research work. 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











And so the indications are that short- 
ly after the war closes we shall be con- 
fronted with most excellent prospects 
of export trade in general merchandise 
for some time to come. Let us there- 
fore turn about and take a view of 
the probable domestic demand. 

We shall be obliged to confess that 
if our industries are well employed, and 
if labor is well remunerated, we cannot 
fail to have an equally good domestic 
demand for commodities. 

Our labor supply will probably be 
depleted by diminished immigration. 
The diminished supply in the warring 
lands put against the great demand for 
replacement means high wages, as it 
did after our Civil War. High wages 
are the most potent of inducements for 
returned soldiers to stay and work at 
home, especially when added to im- 
proved political and social conditions, 
and no prospect of any return of war- 
madness for a generation. War taxes 
must be paid by those who made the 
war, which the laborers certainly did 
not. 

And so immigration will probably de- 
cline, and instead of taking in seven 
millions of new citizens in ten years, 
we shall receive not more than four— 
a deficiency of at least three million. 
This means that wages of labor will 
continue high from natural and not 
from artificial causes, and we all know 
that high wages mean a large demand 
for commodities. 


GETTING THE CAPITAL 


There are always three elements in 
productive industry—brains, labor and 
a supply of capital. We Americans are 
apt to flatter ourselves that we have 
the brains to develop and manage great 
and profitable industries, and, on the 
whole, this assumption appears to have 
been well warranted by the outcome. 
We have used both our own capital and 
the credits extended to us by for- 
eigners with a good degree of success, 
making money not only for ourselves, 
but for them. Of course we took the 
lion’s share because we had the brains, 
which always get the lion’s share. 

Doubtless foreign capital will no 
longer be at our command; for some 
years it will all be needed in restoring 
the properties of its owners. If this be 
true, the flow hither of capital will 
probably stop with the flow of immigra- 
tion. But, fortunately for ourselves, we 
have succeeded in effecting our own 
financial efficiency just at the moment 
when it can be of the most service to 
our growing trade. 

Since the passage of the federal re- 
serve act a great and hidden store- 
house of credit has been opened up to 
the American people. Five thousand 
millions of lending capacity, of which 
none but students of economics and a 
few farsighted financiers were aware, 
have been spread out before us and 
we were invited to take a dip in the 
pot. Perhaps two thousand millions 
have been already invested in Amer- 
ican securities previously held abroad. 
The profit of this transaction will be 
added to our wealth and _ reinyested. 

The accumulation of new capital is 
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DEAF. 


There Is No 
Standard of 
Sound! 


Therefore the only way 
that you who are hard of 
hearing can possibly know 
whether a hearing device will make you hear 
clearly, is to try it in your own home under 
all conditions—And if the maker of it thor- 
oughly believes in its ability to do this, he 
will let you make that trial without a penny 
of cost or even a deposit. That’s one reason 
we are eager to have you try the 


a ACOUSTICON 
Deposit FREE elie 


Another reason is that this “ 1917" Acoustle 
con is not only protected beyond competition b: 
U.S. Patents, but has so many improvements an 
refinements, all making for greater efficiency, that 
many of our old customers who have tried it say 
that its effectiveness far exceeds even that of their 
old instrument which made them hear so well. 


There Is 
GS sraimetdtt settenns tee 
not send af u 
— Bens ser any instrument for the deat 
Our fearless offer sometimes puts us a little 
hind in production. So we suggest that ~— - 
for your free trial today, while you think of it— 
just say “I am hard of hearing, and will try the 
1 ° 1 7°Acousticon, if the trial costs me nothing.” 
ress 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1320 Candler Building, 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Bldg, me. 7 
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KEITH'S Big $1 Offer 


1st —A 100-7" 
ig is a » a ; 
4 4 











page number 











of Keith's Mag- 
azine, a special g& 
number devoted 
to Bungalows. = 
2nd—A big # 
book contain-gj 
ing up-to-date 
designs for 


140 Bungalows and Cottages 
3rd—A six months’ subscription to the well known and lead- 
ing authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, $2 a 
year, 20c copy. ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00. 
M. L. KEITH, 936 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident ef" 
work, offers also instruc- FM 
tion by correspondence. 

For detailed in- 

formation address 


25th Year U, of C. (Div. M) Chicago, ill. wg 














At Small Cost 


You can have this handsome practical greenhouse. 
Whether you're an owner or a renter, you can raise 
flowers and vegetables the yearround. Let your 
family enjoy a 


Callahan 
Duo.Glazed Greenhouse 


Shipped in sections. Easily put up or taken down. 
Take it with you if you move. Double glass saves 
fuel. Beautifies your home and gives you pleasure. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 








| CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 








3534 Wyandot Street Dayton, Ohio 
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at a much more rapid pace in this 
country than ever before; we shall need 
new opportunities to make it profitable, 
and we shall have a surplus with which 
to finance our foreign trade both by 
credits and by foreign loans. Foreign 
loans mean orders for American prod- 
ucts; 1t is a form of selling on indirect 
credit, which is good business in the 
long run, especially in a developing 
country. 

Sixty years ago our western frontier 
was supported and developed by the 
long credits freely extended to them 
by the East, both sides to the bargain 
making an excellent profit out of the 
transaction. The same will be true of 
any credit we may extend to foreign 
nations which need money for develop- 
ment, and the loans will bring orders 
for the machines which development 
uses. 


WHEN PEACE IS MADE 


We: must not forget, however,. that 
when the fighting stops we shall face 
some immediate disorganization. A 
mere fraction of our labor and capital 
is now employed making munitions and 
war supplies. A few thousand of men 
will be out of a job. It will take a little 
time for the capital employed in such 
production to be transferred. Not long. 

As soon as the warring nations are 
assured of peace they will want mer- 
chandise. The probability is that their 
buyers will start for this country, as 
soon as the diplomats get together to 
discuss terms. From then on we may 
expect a continuous demand which will 
spell prosperity for several years. It 
will stimulate speculation and event- 
ually we shall have the appearance of 
a greater prosperity than really exists. 
The moment we find out that this 
prosperity is fictitious we shall sail into 
trouble. While we cannot have a cur- 
rency panic under the federal reserve 
system, we still may have a trade and 
industrial depression, the length of 
which will be proportional to the length 
of the period of prosperity. 

In time of peace prepare for war. In 
time of prosperity prepare for depres- 
sion. The wise merchant will have his 
shelves full during the period of pros- 
perity and have them bare when de- 
pression begins. The first chapter of 
the lesson is to cut down speculation 
as prices advance. 

But, after all, the chief weakness of 
our trade and industry is its neglect of 
the advantages of mutual codperation. 
We are still too largely under the spell 
of false ideals of competitive inde- 
pendence. Our business armies must 
move forward with a common purpose 
and according to a common plan if we 
are to achieve the peaceful conquest 
of foreign markets. It is this, more 
than anything else, that has made the 
Germans efficient in foreign trade. We 
must cultivate this spirit and revise 
many of our methods to fit its needs 
if we would secure for our country the 
permanent place in the world’s busi- 
ness to which by virtue of its brains, 
its rapidly accumulating resources, and 
its productive efficiency it is entitled. 
New York City 











The Bran Way |; 


The bran way is the best way 
to keep fit. Ask any doctor. Bran 
is Nature’s laxative. It often helps 
people live two days in one. , 


But not clear bran, for it isn’t 
inviting. Not ground bran, for it | 
isn't efficient. 


Serve it in Pettijohn’s—a whole- 
wheat morning dainty with 25 per 
cent bran flakes. Try it a week 
and note the results. You will 
never quit it. 


Pettijohns 


At grocers— 1 5c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago (1397) 

















Now Ready 
Our New Enlarged 


MAGAZINE 
of FASHION 


The most unique and possi- 
bly the handsomest book of 
its kind published on this 
Continent. Newest designsin 


Women’s, Misses’ 


and Children’s 
Fine 
Wearing 
Apparel 


This Magazine of Fashion is 
yours for the asking. Your name 
on our mailing list means that 
you will receive all our publica- 
tions as they are brought out. 








Newcomb-Endicott Company 


Dept. C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wa. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL vee vean 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 
tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 

THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEI 

BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


| HE BAT HS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy an ec. erapy. 


FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to ony eters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 
Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as pn ium anation from Brine 
Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is yal = Radium Salts in solution. 


Unsurpassed ad tages for the t t of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 


Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS THE SPA SANATORIUM 


TICKETS AND TOURS A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY Refined, homelike, well ipped. New bath house, swimming 


‘RAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the Continent of Opportun- Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
itv. Sail in November or February. 
JAPAN—CHINA: The Chrysanthemums of the Fall or the 
Cherry Biossoms of the Spring. Sail in October or January. 
Send for booklets, 
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66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express O/fice. 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


PINE TREE INN tew:rsey 


:: The Inn in the Pines :: 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 5th 


HISTORY 


We wish to quote one of the hundreds of 
letters we are now receiving each week 
from History Teachers! “All but three of 
my students in Civics voted to subscribe for 
The Independent instead of the little school 
paper we tormerly used. I should like there- 
fore 114 copies of The Independent fort 
twenty weeks.” 


Send for “How To Use The Independent 
for the Teaching of History and Civics.” 


























Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
2 oo Ad o 2.00 o. 3.00 o oe 
1 oe i) Ld 60 Ld 4, ee ee 
1000Ci«* ™ "3.00t05.00" 450" “ 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Fleors—Agents' 
Sample Rooms 











New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 





























L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















INSURANCE BY THE STATE 

An organization known as the Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partizan Political League, with 
a program of radical social legislation, 
including state ownership and opera- 
tion of a number of public utilities, in- 
cluding banking and insurance, is mak- 
ing an aggressive campaign in several 
northwestern states and seems to be 
meeting with some success. It has cap- 
tured the Republican organization in 
North Dakota, and the indications now 
are that it will elect its candidates on 
the state ticket and a majority in the 
legislature. 

The state insurance scheme of the 
league is no compromise measure. It 
means to make the state eventually the 
sole insurer within its boundaries. 

From the viewpoint of the insured, 
the proposition is not as dangerous in 
the life insurance branch as it is in 
fire, accident and liability. It is not 
practicable in life insurance, princi- 
pally on account of politics and the in- 
trigues of politicians, of which it would 
indubitably become the victim. It is 
positively dangerous as applied to fire 
insurance and, in a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, to the other two forms men- 
tioned. 

Suppose California had been the in- 
surer of its people in 1906, when San 
Francisco suffered an aggregate loss 
estimated at $350,000,000, where 
would the state have raised a sufficient 
amount of ready cash to relieve appre- 
ciably the consequent distress? The 
stock companies, American and for- 
eign, paid out as rapidly as losses could 
be adjusted about $133,000,000. They 
could not have done this if, instead of 
doing a world business, their field had 
been restricted to one state. The field 
of a state as an insurer is circum- 
scribed by its geographical boundaries; 
its premium income is limited by those 
lines, and any extraordinary loss by 
fire would ruin it as an insurer. It 
would have to use its credit as a politi- 
cal organization, a state, to pay its 
losses. And what does that mean? That 
it would resort to increased taxation 
of its people. 

State insurance is impracticable and 
would prove to be expensive as com- 
pared to insurance in private com- 
panies; the theory as applied to fire 
and casualty insurance is dangerous. 


H. K. B., Philadelphia, Pa.—Commercial 
Casualty of Newark, N. J., is reliable. A 
number of companies issue policies restrict- 
ed as to conditions and benefits at $5 and 
$6 a year. 

M. W. Z., Little Falls, Minn.—I am 
under the impression that all the largest 
companies write pure endowments on chil- 
dren, Bree a at ages eighteen to twenty- 
one. ere are two plans: under one, in 
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the event the child dies before the contract 
matures, all premiums paid on it are for- 
feited; under the other (the rate being 
higher), if the child dies, the premiums are 
returned to the parent. , 

T. H. C., Cleveland, Ohio—The United 
States branch of the General Accident Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, 
of Perth, Scotland, under our laws govern- 
ing the status of foreign companies, is as 
if it were a local institution, its American 
funds being independent of the home office. 
On January 1, 1916, the statement of the 
United States branch showed assets of 
$2,908,996 ; liabilities, $2,407,795; surplus 
as to policyholders, $500,823. During sev- 
eral years past the American business has 
been unprofitable, but its losses have been 
made good by remittances from the Scotch 
headquarters. A reorganization of the 
American managerial force was made last 
year, which will remedy former underwrit- 
ing defects. A list of all good casualty 
companies would be too large for our 
space; consult leading agents in your city. 

R. L., Honolulu, Hawaii.—Considered 
from the viewpoint of financial condition, 
a company doing a strictly participating 
business, that is a mutual, is not superior 
to a stock company doing a non-participat- 
ing business. But I am of the opinion that 
the net cost to policyholders in a skilfully 
managed mutual company is lower than in 
a non-participating company. There are 
exceptions, however, when we consider and 
compare individual companies, for there 
are a few non-participating companies 
which do as well in this respect as the 
leading mutuals, and better than many of 
them. The Western States Life Insurance 
Company of San Francisco is an old line 
company, with a capital of $1,000,000, and 
maintains a proper reserve. It writes non- 
participating insurance only. The net cost 
is not as low as in most of the leading 
mutual companies. 

W. S. M., Rushville, Ind.—In 1860 the 
Pennsylvania legislature granted a charter 
to the State Insurance and Trust Company. 
I am not aware of it if any business was 
ever transacted under that name. In 1911 
the corporate title was changed to Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, with the 
company’s domicile at Pittsburgh. Late in 
1912 it acquired the business of a fraternal 
order known as the Pension Life Society, 
the latter an amalgamation (in 1910) of two 
other fraternais, the American Life and 
Annuity Society and the Order of Unity 
and (in 1912) the Abraham Lincoln Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. The Pension 
Mutual has also reinsured the business of 
the Western Life Annuity Company of 
Indianapolis, the Commercial Life of In- 
dianapolis, and the United Mutual Life of 
Pittsburgh. The authorized capital is 
$1,000,000, of which $849,825 is paid-up. 
In 1913, 1914 and 1915 stockholders’ divi- 
dends aggregating $79,421 were paid out 
of surplus previously collected from sub- 
scribers to the stock. The active managers 
of the company have had considerable life 
insurance experience. The management ex- 
penses and cost of new business are high; 
the mortality rate low. Both participating 
and non-participating business is_ trans- 
acted. Understand that annuities will be 
the company’s specialty. The company is 
said to be negotiating for the acquisition 
of the Reliable Life Assurance Company 
of Indianapolis. Financial statement, De- 
cember 31, 1915, shows: assets, $1,347,- 
453; liabilities (including capital stock of 
$849,825), $1,324,565; net surplus, $22,- 
S88. New insurance written in 1915, 
$3,059,219 ; total insurance in force end of 
year, $13,884,971. The management is re- 
ported as endeavoring to secure control of 
several other life companies for the purpose 
of merging all under the name of the 
Pension Life Insurance Company. For a 
life insurance company which is seeking 
the patronage of the public, the element of 
financial exploitation is too abundant. The 
management should either cease its activi- 
ties in that direction, or stop trying to sell 
life insurance until they have their finan- 
cial organization completed. 









The Leading Fire Insurance 
Company of America 


Incorporated 3 
in 1819 


A:TNA INSURANCE CO. 


Wm. B. Clark, President 


Cash Capital, . ‘ ‘ , $5,000,000.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . 12,300,793.09 
Net Surplus, . ‘ , : 7,423,298.15 
Assets, " 24,724,091.24 


Surplus for Policy-Holders 
$12,423,298.15 


Agents in All the Principal 
Cities and Towns 








That Pleasure Car 


Have you selected yours for 1917? 
Have you gathered sufhcient information to be sure which make and model best 
suit your needs and tastes? 


In order that your selection may be permanently satisfactory, perhaps you would 
like some expert advice. 

Ask our Motor Editor what you wish to know. 

He will serve you gladly and witiout charge. 


That Motor Truck 


Have you worked out your plan for adding it to your business equipment? 
Have you figured out the cost of such a service? 
Have you clearly in mind the saving that will result? 


Those Accessories 


Do you want to know more about them, and in detail? 

Do you desire information regarding the equipment of your car? 

Would you like to learn some new things about the parts that go to make up the 
car that fully satisfies? 

Put your problem up to The Independent Motor Service. Tell us your motor needs 
and what you wish to spend. Tell us what makes interest you most. We will give your 
problem careful and prompt attention. 

THE INDEPENDENT-HARPER’S WEEKLY MOTOR SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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THE SAGE OF POTATO HILL 


ED. HOWE’S THOUGHTS ON MEN, WOMEN & THE WORLD 
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OST people have the notion that 
Philosophy is a tremendous sub- 
ject requiring long study, and 
the devotion a hermit gives his 
holy subjects. It is really an exceed- 
ingly simple thing, easily acquired in 
the course of the day’s work; a man 
who dodges when a missile is thrown 
at him has a start in sound philosophy, 
since philosophy is nothing more than 
the science of taking care of yourself. 
All my life I have heard men express 
in private the opinions the old philoso- 
phers exprest in print. 


One of the magazines lately printed 
a story of a foreign woman in New 
York: an excellent character who was al- 
ways patient, always striving, altho 
she had a careless husband and indiffer- 
ent children. How this woman worked 
and saved! How patient! How she coaxed 
her children to behave, and get an 
education! How she watched and aided 
her lazy husband! How she won, in the 
end, in a respectable if modest way. 
No need to go to the foreign quarter 
in New York for such a record: it may 
be duplicated in millions of .American 
homes. Half the men who read the story 
will confess secretly: “I was brought 
up in a home like that, by a mother 
like that.” 


Some people are dangerously care- 
‘less. I am; I worry over neglected 
duties today that worried me certainly 
ten years ago. It is my way, and I 
can’t help it; I drew it in the lottery. 
I am lamentably weak in mechanics, 
also. The mechanism of a wheelbarrow 
stumps me, and I am asked to run an 
automobile! The best behaved person 
I ever knew doesn’t try half as hard as 
I do, and gets better results. Still, I 
would be worse off than I am did I not 
exercize constant care. 


Editors and politicians mold public 
sentiment. Could not business men do it 
better? Possibly the safest and most 
conservative business men we have are 
bankers; yet people are afraid of them, 
because of the incessant babble about 
the well-to-do being thieves. Nine-tenths 
of the bad investments made by inex- 
perienced men and women might be 
avoided if bankers were consulted. And 
honest and capable bankers, willing to 
give valuable advice free, may be found 
in every community. 


In my neighborhood, an old piano 
professor lives next door to an amateur 
who practices lessons taken from a 
rival. The old professor is able to point 
out many flaws, in addition to the 
annoyance. You are constantly in the 
presence of old professors, whatever 
your work. My attempt at writing is 
reviewed by a thousand old professors, 
who remark my false notes and lack of 
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capacity. In all your relations with men, 
there are old professors who note your 
mistakes. 


A moving picture play entitled “The 
Battle Cry of Peace” is being shown in 
the provinces. It is written around a 
lecture by Hudson Maxim, the inventor 
and manufacturer of war supplies. One 
scene shows Mr. Maxim lecturing to an 
Intelligent Audience, and several gen- 
tlemen go forward to congratulate the 
lecturer on his Telling Points. That is 
about the only new thing in the play. 


I teach nothing new, unless it is that 
honesty is the best policy. I say certain 
things we are trying to do cannot be 
done, but that there are certain im- 
portant and simple things we can do, 
and habitually neglect. I beg the people 
to accept the good principles they know 
to be true, and find others; of my ignor- 
ance, false notions and mistakes I am as 
ashamed as any one can be for me. 


My favorite diversion is attending 
good concerts. If the band or orchestra 
plays “William Tell,” or “Raymond,” 
or “1812,” or any other selection I dis- 
like, I am patient, knowing that these 
numbers have their admirers. I know 
the next number may please me, and 
wait patiently, without rendering my- 
self disagreeable to those about me. 


The Camp Fire Girls of Potato Hill 
were arranging for a hike, and Lena 
Waters said to her mother: “Mamma, 
we want you to go along as chaperon.” 
Mrs. Waters is threatened with being 
quite ‘a sensible woman; she replied: 
“No, dear; you don’t want me as chap- 
eron; you want me to go along as cook.” 


One of the most sensible things said 
on this continent in years came, greatly 
to my surprize, from the City of 
Mexico. There was a strike which 
threatened to greatly inconvenience the 
people and tie up public affairs. “This,” 
said a Mexican official, “is not a strike; 
it is a riot.” 


I do not care much for Trail Hitters. 
If religion is the important thing Billy 
Sunday says it is, the Trail Hitters 
must be a stupid lot that they have 
not discovered it sooner. I think a great 
deal more of old church members than 
I do of the Trail Hitters. 


A book has been sent me which op- 
poses everything under the shining sun; 
I know of nothing that meets with this 
critic’s approval. Here is another man 
who wastes his time in writing. We are 
very numerous. 


When a newspaper starts a crusade, 
it goes in to win with as much energy 
as a prosecuting attorney goes in to 





convict. In the case of a prosecuting 
attorney, the accused man has attorneys 
to watch his interests, but when a 
newspaper takes after a man, he has no 
defender. 


Church people say the Lord demands 
ten per cent of all the people earn. For 
one reason and another, the Lord has 
been unable to get it; but the politicians 
have: it is estimated that of every dol- 
lar you earn, nine or ten per cent of 
it goes for government. 


A judge who allows a receiver $100,- 
000 for an hour’s work can make no 
explanation of his action, in law or 
reason; so he does not attempt it. But 
at the next meeting of the Bar Associa- 
tion, he delivers a profound address on 
the sacredness of law. 


When Charles E. Hughes was a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States he was as cold as the end of 
a dog’s nose. Now that he is a candidate 
for president any one is at liberty to 
slap him on the back, or poke him in 
the ribs. 


When a western man thinks of a 
thing that might have happened, he says 
there is an Indian legend that it did 
happen. By-the-way, all our Indian 
legends seem to have been made up 
by amateurs: I have never heard of a 
good one. 


The politicians are at least becoming 
more candid. Formerly they hid their 
cupidity, but now they boldly admit their 
methods. This candor is commendable; 
possibly it will enable the dull people to 
appreciate the true situation. 


Many things men eat greedily, a hun- 
gry dog will not touch. Haven’t you 
offered delicacies to your dog at the 
back door, and seen him refuse it? 


You’re like the rest of us: you fuss 
and fume in secret, but are mighty 
quiet when a union man comes in. The 
union men think we are for them. 


It isn’t necessarily true because you 
see it in print. But a printed statement 
is at least more carefully thought out 
than ordinary talk. 


In all my controversies I have noticed 
that it has been charged that I am 
wrong, or lacking in charity for the 
faults of others. 


“Here,” a man will say to another, 
“is the logic of the situation.” Then he 
proceeds to state the argument of the 
situation. 


If an exaggerated statement is a lie, 
there is no truth. 








